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HIS Readers a Superior Lot 

His is a masterpiece; every article is con- 
cise, relevant to the problems a college stu- 
dent faces, and adult, not directed toward 
the mythical “average reader”—that half- 
witted lover of scandals and the funny 
papers. The article by Professor Singer in 
this latest issue [““How Does God Fit Into 
History?” July His] made startling con- 
trast to the way history is taught here... 
and provides a sound basis for judging the 
interpretations made by our non-Christian 
teachers. 

May I commend you also for the brief 
survey of the new modernism—Barthianism 
and its ramifications [“‘Which Way is The- 
ology Going?”]. Even my father was glad 
to read such a clear summary of the out- 
standing characteristics of this movement— 
and incidentally, he used those general 
questions for Bible study found on the de- 
votional page as an outline for prayer meet- 
ing last week. We never had a better dis- 
cussion! 


Westfield, N. J. 


DorotHy PAarRTINGTON 


“One Big Church” Feared . 

It appears that there is a definite change 
in editorial emphasis, with articles which 
have a greater qualitative appeal to both 
younger and mature Christians of our uni- 
versities. The better quality is noted both 
in spiritual content and type of articles, but 
by this I do not mean that you have not 
carried real “meat” heretofore . . . I feel 
there should be a real increase in readers 
among Christian scholars of every field. 

“God... in History,” “Nicotine Night- 
mare,” “Which Way .. . Theology?” 
“Preachers . at College” [July His] 
were really top productions. “One Big 
Church?” however particularly attracted 
my attention ... From my research, I feel 
that your author has reached quite valid 
conclusions. The trend—which I choose to 
term the “supra-denominational” aspect of 
the activity—will not stop with mere fed- 
eration. For such pretense will ultimately 
be substituted an organized seat of power. 
From the pretense of federation to an or- 
ganization with power is the frank objective. 
Austin, Texas Rev. Rupoitr A. RENFER 
Article an Answer to Prayer 

Congratulations on the July issue of His! 
“One Big Church?” was certainly an answer 
to prayer for me. I shall enclose the article 
in my next letter to a . . . friend who is 
supporting this movement without knowing 
the facts on both sides, I fear. Because I 
didn’t know much about the situation my- 
self except her point of view and my own 
belief, I have been a bit hesitant and un- 
certain about what to do. This article cer- 
tainly seems to be God’s solution. 


Wasco, California Suirvtey L. Homrep 


Facts Need Publicizing 

“Nicotine Nightmare” was a good article, 
and should be brought before more of the 
public. Of course, many newspapers would 
not print it, but there are some that would. 
People ought to know the facts concern- 
ing tobacco, and if such articles as this were 
printed in leaflet form they could be 
[widely] distributed. 


Farmington, Michigan 


REPERCUSSIONS FROM READERS OF HIS 


Paut D. Jongs 





By Etva McALLAsTER 


OHN HENRY NEWMAN once wrote 
J that to him there were “two and 
two only supreme and luminously 
self-evident beings, myself and my 
Creator.” In the same spirit the Psalm- 
ist prayed, “Have mercy upon me, O 
God, according to thy lovingkindness. 
. . . Wash me throughly from mine 
iniquity, and cleanse me from my 
sin.... Against thee, thee only, have 
I sinned, and done this evil in thy 
sight.” : 


Down through the centuries, many 
Christians, brought to a tremendous 
awareness of the soul’s identity and re- 
sponsibility before God, have recorded 
in throbbing lyrics the emotion of a 
heart bared and humbled before its 
Maker. Lyric poetry is, of course, a 
remarkably apt medium for spiritual 
autobiography, since it is just captured 
feeling, emotion crystallized into the 
beauty and intensity of patterned 
words. 


Unfortunately, many Christians are 
totally unaware of their rich heritage 
of devotional verse. How many, for 
instance, are familiar with the delight- 
ful quaintness and intense piety in the 
poems of sweet-spirited George Her- 
bert? They are as expressive of human 
experience now as they were more 
than three hundred years ago when 
the saintly country pastor wrote 
them in the parsonage at Bremerton. 


A LIT BOOK 


It is as true today as it was yesterday 
that: 

A broken Altar, Lord, Thy servant rears, 

Made of a heart, and cemented with tears. 

On his death-bed, Hérbert gave the 
manuscript of his poetry to a friend, 
calling it “a picture of the many spir- 
itual conflicts that have passed be 
tween God and my soul before I could 
subject mine to the will of Jesus my 
Master, in whose service I have now 
found perfect freedom.” Herbert’s 
most memorable poems are perhaps 
those on his struggle in renouncing his 
court position to serve higher Royalty. 
Having spent some years as a favorite 
of King James I (who once called him 
the jewel of Cambridge University), 
fond of high society, fashion-conscious, 
and proud of his peacock-feathers of 
court dress, Herbert was not writing 
idle words when, in “The Quip,” he 
recounted how 

The merry world did on a day 

With his train-bands and mates agree 

Jo meet together where J lay, 

And all in sport to jeer at me. 
Beauty, wealth, and society wit had 
their turn, 

Then came brave Glory puffing by 

In silks that whistled, who but be! 

He scarce allow'd me half an eye... 
But in each temptation the poet an- 
swers simply and conclusively, “But 
Thou shalt answer, Lord, for me.” 

“The Collar” recounts Herbert’s re- 
bellion against his call to the ministry 
and the calm which came when the 
Lord said, “My child.” In “The Pearl” 





Herbert takes an inventory and con- 
fesses to God that 
. with open eyes 

J fly to Thee, and fully understand 

Both the main sale and the commadities, 

And at what rate and price J have Thy love. 
For, he recounts, looking back on his 
brilliant university and court career, 
“IT know the ways of Learning”; and 

J know the ways of Honour, what maintains 

The quick returns of courtesy and wit: 

Jn vies of favours whether party gains, 

When glory swells the heart, and mouldeth 
it; 
and 

J know the ways of Pleasure, the sweet 

strains 

The lullings and the relishes of it; 

The propositions of bot blood and brains, 

What mirth and music mean... . 

But, knowing all these from the inside, 
George Herbert rejects them without 
hesitation: “Yet I love Thee.” 

Another poet who came to face him- 
self and his God was Herbert’s friend, 
the paradoxical and passionate John 
Donne. A younger contemporary of 
Shakespeare and Queen Elizabeth, 
Donne was as colorful a figure as any 
in that era of high feeling and stirring 
events. As a young man he sailed with 
Sir Walter Raleigh and the Earl of 
Essex to Cadiz and with the latter to 
the Azores. Left by these experiences 
a moody, tempestuous, brilliant ad- 
venturer, sometimes called “Donne 
the Pagan,” he turned from self-indul- 
gence and political ambition and be- 
came a serious Christian and one of 
the greatest pulpit orators in that 
great-preacher age. 

His poetry changed too, and instead 
of his earlier love poems he wrote 
prayers and meditations. As an intel- 
lectual, Donne wrote forcefully subtle 
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poems, terse almost to grotesqueness 
and frequently burning with emotion, 
as in 

Batter my heart, three-person'd God; for 

You 

As yet but knock, breathe, shine, and seek 

to mend; 

That J may rise, and stand, o erthrow me, 

and bend 

Your force to break, blow, burn, and make 

me new, 
“A Hymn to God the Father” is a 
poignant prayer, in one stanza of 
which Donne recalls with distress his 
unhallowed youth: 

Wilt Thou forgive that sin which J have won 

Others to sin? and made my sin their door? 

Wilt Thou forgive that sin which J did 

shun 

A year or two, but wallowed in a score? 

When Thou hast done, Thou has not done, 

For J have more. 

Of the seventeenth century devo- 
tional poets, William Law said, “It is 
a great unhappiness to be unacquain- 
ted with these writers,” and one can- 
not but agree after reading Donne and 
Herbert, or Henry Vaughan’s 

J saw Eternity the other night 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 

All calm, as it was bright, 
or Thomas Heywood’s “The Search for 
God,” or Robert Herrick’s “Thanksgiv- 
ing to God for His House’”—or many 
others. 


TRUE APPRECIATION of Christian 
ee poetry depends in the 
last analysis, on the reader’s own ac- 
quaintance with Christ. With a love 
for Him as a touchstone, one may en- 
counter many thrilling poems here 
and there throughout literary history. 
Two centuries later than the seven- 
teenth century poets, and employing a 
kind of symbolism quite remote from 
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theirs is Kipling’s little-known but 
beautiful “Cold Iron,” in which The 
Baron claims supremacy for power 
and force, saying that ‘“Iron—Cold 
Iron—is master of them all.” He yields 
to Christ, however, and learns that his 
assertion is true in a way he did not 
comprehend: Christ 

... took the Wine and blessed it, He blessed 

and brake the Bread, 

With His own Hands He served them, and 

presently He said: 
See! These Hands they pierced with nails, 
outside My city wall, 

Show Jron—Cold Jron—to be master of 

men all! 

Wounds are for the desperate, blows are 

for the strong, 

Balm and oil for weary hearts all cut and 

bruised with wrong. 

J forgive thy treason—J redeem thy fall— 

For Jron—Cold Jron—must be master of 

men all.” 

A favorite of favorites is Francis 
Thompson’s “The Hound of Heaven.” 
Here the poet recounts, in vivid and 
highly imaginative language, his at- 
tempts to escape from God and his 
final submission. “I fled Him, down 
the nights and down the days,” begins 
the poet, 

J fled Him, down the arches of the years; 

J fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 

Of my own mind, and in the midst of tears 

J hid from Him, and under running laughter. 
What Christian, looking back on his 
own hesitancy to accept God, does not 
see his own experience here? Thomp- 
son confesses, 

For, though J knew His Love Who followed 

Yet was J sore adread 

Lest, having Him, J must have naught 

beside. 
At last, utterly defenseless, he real- 
ized the emptiness of human things 
and the complete worthlessness of 
himself: 

J stand amid the dust o' the mounded 

years— 

My mangled youth lies dead beneath the 

heap. 


THE GREATEST OF BOOKS 
noted orator once asked Charles Dick- 
ens to name the most pathetic story in 
literature, and he said it was that of the 
Prodigal Son. 

Mr. Coleridge was asked for the richest 
passage in literature, and he said that it 
was the first sixteen verses in the fifth chap- 
ter of Matthew. 

Daniel Webster was asked concerning the 
greatest legal digest, and he replied that it 
was the Sermon on the Mount. 

No one has equalled Moses for law... 

or David for poetry . . . or Isaiah for visions 

.. or Jesus for ethics ... or Peter for holy 

zeal ... or Paul for logic . . . or John for 
statements of sanctified love. 

God’s Word is the very greatest of all 
books. We do well to stay close to its pages. 

—The War Cry 


GOD'S WORD ABIDES 
To only unharmed part of the ruined 
Bible depot in Warsaw is a pane of glass 
bearing the text, “Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away.” The Warsaw window is a graphic 
reminder of. the indestructibility of the 
Word of God. 
—The Friend of Russians 


My days have crackled and gone up in 
smoke... 

And now my heart is as a broken fount, 

Wherein tear-drippings stagnate... 

Such is; what is to be? 

The pulp so bitter, how shall taste the-rind? 


The flight ended and the struggle 
given over, he hears submissively the 
voice of God, and 


Halts by me that footfall: 

Js my gloom, after all, 

Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly? 
“Ab, fondest, blindest, weakest, 

J am He Whom thou seckest! 

Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest 


Me.” 
And then there is “Into the Woods 


My Master Went” by Sidney Lanier— 
Lanier who found time, in his fight 
against poverty and the disease of the 
Confederate soldier’s prison, to be a 
composer, a flutist, a literature profes- 
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IN HER OWN RIGHT 
< Had years from now—or twenty—it may 


be in poetry by Miss McAllaster that Oh what amiss may J forgive in Thee, ce 
students will find God in their lit books. At Jesus, good Paragon, Thou Crystal Christ? 
least her little black notebook is stuffed tho 
“a a ae - ees ly See REQUENTLY literary classics have a 
imericks—already, altho it’s not muc . hie am 
aie than two y thee a that a Kansas depths which only the Christian wo! 
sod house echoed her first yell. One of her can fully appreciate. This is true of Lat 
earliest memories is of her parents kneeling Paradise Lost and the lyrical flights of ] .),, 
by her high chair in prayer and, she says, Charles Wesley’s hymns; similarly ] },,, 
“My faith finally ‘took hold one day while one who is spiritually deaf cannot ‘ 
I was setting the table!” After graduation truly understand William Blake’s 
from Garden City Junior College in Kansas “The Lamb” or Tennyson’s “Strong 
—at the a of seventeen—she school- Son of God, Immortal Love” or Brown- 
marmed in a rural community for two years ; 


before finishing an A.B. at Greenville Col- 
lege, Greenville, Illinois. She is well known 
among Free Methodist young people as the 
former writer of the “Say, Girls” column 
in The Light and Life Evangel. After a 
master’s degree at the University of Illinois 
in 1945 and a year of teaching Freshman 


ing’s “Saul.” 

Everyone who enjoys lyric poetry 
must speak deferentially of Christina 
Rossetti, but not everyone can follow 
the spirit of her exquisite “In the 
Bleak Mid-Winter,” “Up-Hill,” ‘“Mar- 
vel of marvels if I myself shall behold 


Composition, she settled down to her pre- ith , : ; : poe 
sent occupation—work on a Ph.D, in Eng- with my am See PAY King in His goil 
lish. She is active in the IVCF chapter at city: of gold.” Perhaps supreme among the 
the University of Illinois, having been them all, though, as simple as Pil- se 
secretary for three semesters. grim’s Progress or a medieval morality Thi 
play, is “The Three Enemies,” in = 
sor, a poet—Lanier who has been which the soul is tempted by the flesh: ain 
called the “Sir Galahad of American “Sweet, thou art pale.” pop 
letters” because of the flawless purity 4h More pale to see evel 
Se ke eererter Le known . but Christ bung upon the. cruel tree T 
perhaps more remarkable than “Into And bare His Father's wrath for me... (wh 
eres Pyne ae the world: : 
the Woods” is Lanier’s “The Crys- a * turi 

. y Sweet, thou art young. 
tal.” In this poem he _ represents a Ss seine sina rare 
himself as lying awake at night and Who for my sake in silence hung al 
counting over the greatest men of all Upon the Cross with Passion wrung...” Reb 
time; he admires them, but points out and the devil. 182: 
how each had some failing. After deft- S Poa ‘acai q : atel 
ly bringing to light the weaknesses of bit ae ie ee ng ae ung 
all his heroes Lanier concludes with Seas ° ‘ari in most unlikely gro 
a stanza of rapt, breathless praise for P»2@°eS. “Scar Wilde, corrupt sensual- ff Janc 


ist and advocate of non-moral philos- | wer 
ophy of “art for art’s sake,” concluded by 

his powerful Ballad of Reading Gaol | ve, 
with a section including this stanza: bool 


Christ—one of the finest stanzas in 
all his verse: 
But Thee, but Thee, O sovereign Seer of 
time, 
But Thee, O poet's Poet, wisdom's Tongue, Ab! happy are the hearts that break cult 
But Thee, O man’s best Man, O love's best And peace of pardon win! casu 
Love, How else may man make straight his plan eray 
O perfect life in perfect labor writ, And cleanse his soul from Sin? mot 
O all men's Comrade, Servant, King, or How else but through a broken heart ] : 
Priest... May Lord Christ enter in? ge 
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And Algernon Charles Swinburne, as 
thorough-going a pagan as any nine- 
teenth-century writer, once turned his 
amazing ability for manipulation of 
words to the translation of a medieval 
Latin poem, writing out a section in- 
cluding such thoroughly un-Swin- 
burnian lines as these: 
Me, even me hath the Father set free, and 
hath bidden come in, 
Jn sin bath He found me, from sin bath un- 
bound me, and purged me of sin. 
In His strength am J glad, whom my weak- 
ness made sad, J that slept am awake, 
With the eyes that wept, with the spirit that 
slept, J give thanks for His sake. 


NYONE TRACING, even superficially, 
A the story of God-conscious English 
poetry (and it is a fascinating story 
going back to Anglo-Saxon times and 
the hymn of Caedmon) can hardly 
overlook John Keble’s Christian Year. 
This is a volume of poems, one for each 
Sunday and special day in the Angli- 
can calendar, and perhaps the most 
popular volume of devotional poetry 
ever published in English. 

The poems were written by Keble 
(who, like George Herbert two cen- 
turies earlier, was a country pastor of 
rare saintliness) for his own devotion- 
al purposes. Urged by his friends, 
Keble finally published his verses ini 
1827. They became famous immedi- 
ately. The Christian Year was soon an 
unquestioned part of the literary back- 
ground of the common people of Eng- 
land. Hundreds of thousands of copies 
were sold. The poems were memorized 
by multitudes of people, and were 
even used for sermon outlines. The 
book was so thoroughly a part of the 
cultural pattern of the time that it was 
casually mentioned in novels: Thack- 
eray’s Pendennis read it with his 
mother, and the young hero of Char- 
lotte Younge’s Heir of Redclyffe re- 


ceived a copy of it as a going-away 
gift when he went to college. 

Because Keble was not of supreme 
literary genius, however, it is now 
only the literary investigator or the 
devout reader who knows even his best 
poems, such as “Red o’er the forest 
peers the setting sun” or “See Lucifer 
like lightning fall.” The familiar 
hymn “Sun of My Soul” is an excerpt 
from one of his poems. 


H. J. Newman’s “Dream of Geron- 
tius” has faded into a similar oblivion, 
having an even more limited audience 
because of the Roman Catholic theol- 
ogy which colors its record of the soul 
between death and heaven. Like a 
Greek play in its classic restraint and 
carefully chiseled finish, ““The Dream 
of Gerontius” contains more than 
esthetic appeal; there are passages 
which may be an inspiration to any 
Christian. Particularly is this so of the 
five songs for angelieal choirs, each 
beginning 

Praise to the Holiest in the height 

And in the depth be praise: 

Jn all His words most wonderful, 

Most sure in all His ways. 

“My God and I walk through the 
fields together...” begins a choral 
number which choirs are finding ex- 
pressive of modern religious experi- 
ence, It goes on to announce with joy- 
ous certainty, “This world will pass, 
and with it fleeting trifles, But God 
and I will live eternally.” Such is the 
conviction which has animated devout 
English poets for a thousand years— 
the awareness that all else is secon- 
dary, that nothing is of permanent 
consequence except the King of kings 
and man, whom He made in His 
image. 


“Two and two only supreme and 
luminously self-evident beings,” wrote 
Newman, “myself and my Creator.” 





ANONYMOUS 


HILE I was stationed in Honolulu 
TT dian the war, I attended num- 
erous Bible classes and other meetings 
of Christian servicemen. There was the 
warmth of real spirituality in those 
meetings. 

My buddies wrote of similar expe- 
riences—from all over the Pacific, the 
Orient, Europe, and Africa. Companies 
of believers were gathering together, 
apart from the distractions of civiliza- 
tion, apart from a highly planned 
program, to feast on the Word. And 
the main attraction was the Bible. 
Nothing else was necessary. We came 
together to study the Bible; after a 
short prayer we began—and when we 
were through studying we went back 
to our tent or hammock or foxhole. 

One night I met a Marine who was 
heading for the States and discharge. 
He was looking forward to seeing his 
parents and friends, but as he de- 
scribed the happy times of Christian 
fellowship on Guam, he said, “You 
know, I dread going back to the States. 
I’m afraid I know what will happen. 
I'll get back to the same old round of 
activities in our church—business 
meetings, committee meetings, and 
socials. And I don’t want to. On Guam 
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Htow has the G. J. fared? 


the Lord gave me a new thirst to study 
His Word. Worldly pleasures and 
amusements lost their appeal. | 
stopped smoking on Guam. And there 
my heart burned within me as He 
talked with me by the way. Now I’m 
afraid to go home. I don’t want to fall 
back into the rut of carelessness and 
indifference of nominal Christianity.” 

Today that Marine and hundreds of 
other Christian servicemen like him 
are home. How many of them can now 
say with Job, “The thing which I 
greatly feared is come upon me, and 
that which I was afraid of is come 
unto me.” 

Instead of the warm glow of spiritu- 
ality, the ex-G-.I. has felt the icy blast 
of carnality and worldliness. At first, 
he tried to imbue his young people’s 
group with an interest in the Word. 
He wanted them to know the blessed- 
ness he experienced overseas, But he 
was repulsed with the assurance that 
a lively program with plenty of special 
numbers was needed to keep the 
crowds coming. 

Saturday night rolls around. Our 
veteran friend feels he should spend 
the evening in his room, preparing 
himself for the services on the Lord’s 
Day. But the gang is sure that this 
monastic seclusion is not salutary; 
they realize that he has been through 
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some tough fighting and, in their 
knowing way, they want to help “snap 
him out” of what they diagnose as a 
morbid introspection. So they invite 
him to the weekly party. Before the 
evening has progressed very far, it 
becomes apparent that the Lord was 
not invited. There are the usual social 
games, ribald impersonations, and 
amateur performances. But, save for 
the prayer before refreshments, the 
party lacks anything that would mark 
it as Christian. 


Perhaps you think I’m exaggerat- 
ing. Then let me tell you about an ex- 
G.I. who came to my room recently 
and asked me to eat supper with him, 
in order to discuss some matters with 
me. He started off by telling how he 
had been saved while in the service; 
nothing then seemed as important as 
living for Christ and walking in daily 
communion with Him, 


“Then I came home and started hav- 
ing trouble with my Christian friends. 
They tell me to stop before I become 
a fanatic, They warn me against mak- 
ing my Christianity so apparent,” he 
confided. “I have been saved only two 
years. This matter of living the Chris- 
tian life is tremendously real to me. 
| want to talk about the Lord to every- 
one I meet. But my Christian friends 
talk about every subject but the things 
of the Lord. It bothers me. 


“Late last Sunday afternoon, we 
visited some unsaved friends, No effort 
was made to speak to them about spir- 
itual matters, that is, until I suggested 
that we go to an evening service, The 
proposal was knifed, not by the un- 
saved ones, but by the Christians.” 

Instead of returning to find a warm 
response among his Christian associ- 
ates, he had come back to be squelched 
and inhibited. 


Certainly this condition among 
Christians is not the brand of Chris- 
tianity contemplated by the New 
Testament writers, There the picture 
is of a group of believers bound togeth- 
er by a deep and abounding interest 
in the things of the Lord, daily encour- 
aging one another in the faith, and 
walking in uncompromising separa- 
tion from the world and its ways. 

We have come a long way from the 
New Testament pattern, It is time we 
returned, — 

To do so will mean dropping a good 
many of the affectations of modern life 
—social ambitions and the desire to 
make a fair show in the flesh. It will 
mean deliberately foregoing nonessen- 
tials to make time for Bible study, 
prayer, and meditation. It will mean 
a positive determination to bring 
Christ into the conversation and to in- 
vite Him to the gathering. It means 
prayer more than parties. It means 
reproach more than renown. And it 
means sacrifice. 

It is a definite choice that each of 
us must make. 

During the past years of war, God 
has spoken to hundreds of young 
men and women, Many have yielded 
their lives to Him for full-time service. 
Perhaps among them there is an 
Apostle Paul, a Moody, or a Spurgeon. 
If there should be a future Apostle 
Paul in your fellowship, is he being 
helped or hindered? 


NEXT MONTH 


What should you do? 


. . if you are the only Christian that you 
know on your campus .. . if there are two 
or three Christians on your campus but no 
organized witness? Read Associate General 
Secretary Joseph Bayly’s informative article 
on this subject in the October HIS. 





CHARLES SIMEON: father of Inter-Vc 


By Ernest Gorpon 


IGHTEENTH-CENTURY Europe was 
E saturated with a_ rationalistic 
deism, It was the Era of the Enlight- 
enment — of Bolingbroke, Semler, 
Voltaire, the Encyclopaedists. The 
churches of the Reformation were 
paralyzed by its infiltration. Then 
came, at the century’s close, great 
changes and renovations as when the 
sap rises in the tree trunks in spring- 
time. Revival broke out in all lands, 
and the religious life of Europe was 
profoundly changed. 


In England, the Wesleyan Move- 
ment had transformed the life of the 
masses. The state church lagged be- 
hind, but revival followed here also, 
an outstanding figure of which was 
Charles Simeon of Cambridge. In the 
full flow of his influence he was, as 
Macaulay said, “more powerful in the 
English Church than any primate, and 
his sway extended to the remotest cor- 
ner of England.” 


His early years, however, were diffi- 
cult enough. The spiritual life of the 
Established Church was at an incred- 
ibly low ebb. The clergy were com- 
monly drunken. Churches about Cam- 
bridge, in the absence of incumbents, 


were served by University fellows who 
rode out Sunday and contrived by 
hook or crook to accomplish three or 
even four morning services in succes- 
sion, To expedite the process, a signal 
was at times concerted between parson 
and clerk; the hoisting of a flag assured 
the rider that there was no congrega- 
tion and that he might pass on. Be 
neath the surface of orthodoxy moved 
a strong current of free thought. 
Simeon was converted when a stu- 
dent in Cambridge, after a period of 
intense spiritual distress. He was read- 
ing, during Passion Week, Bishop 
Wilson on “The Lord’s Supper.” Com- 
ing to a passage relating to the transfer 
by the Jews of their sins to the head 
of the sacrificial offering, the thought 
suddenly struck him, “May I, too, 
transfer all my guilt to another? Then, 
God willing, I will not bear it on my 
soul one moment longer. Accordingly 
I sought to lay my sins upon the sacred 
head of Jesus and on Wednesday be- 
gan to have a hope of mercy; on the 
Thursday that hope increased; on the 


Reprinted from A Book of Protestant Saints, 
by Ernest Gordon. $2.50 per copy. Used by 
permission of Moody Press, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, Copyright, 1946. 





Friday and Saturday it became more 
strong; and on Sunday morning, Eas- 
ter day, April 4, I awoke with the 
words upon my heart and lips: ‘Jesus 
Christ is risen today. Hallelujah!’ 
From that hour peace flowed in rich 
abundance in my soul.” 

On his copy of the Self-Interpreting 
Bible of John Brown of Haddington, at 
the text, Deut. 16:3: “That thou may- 
est remember the day when thou 
camest forth out of the land of Egypt 
all the days of thy life,” in’ the mar- 
gin, in the hand of his old age, he 
wrote, underlining every word, “So 
must I, and God helping me, so will I, 
the Easter week, and especially the 
Easter Sunday in 1779, when my de- 
liverance was complete.” 


The leaders of the evangelical re- 
vival in the English Church were sub- 
jected to all sorts of insult and ostra- 
cism, John Venn was refused admis- 
sion to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
because he was the son of the saintly 
Henry Venn. Simeon had been ap- 
pointed rector of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Cambridge. The parish- 
ioners, who were out of sympathy 
with his teaching, refused to go to 
hear him and locked the pew doors to 
keep out other worshipers. Seats had 
to be improvised in the aisles, which 
seats, on occasion, the parishioners 
threw out. This state of things con- 
tinued for ten years! 

The undergraduates at Cambridge 
delighted in nothing more than hoot- 
ing Simeon. Those who supported and 
followed him—and presently a large 
group of converted students and towns- 
people attached themselves to him— 
were given the opprobrious name of 
“Sims.” Simeon later in life wrote: 

“I remember the time that I was 
quite surprised that a fellow of my 
own college ventured to walk with me 


a quarter of an hour on the grass-plot 
before Clare Hall.” 

If ever a man had the “‘without-the- 
camp” experience of bearing reproach 
it was Charles Simeon in his early 
Cambridge days. But he was not left 
comfortless. 

“When I was an object of much 
contempt and derision,” he says, “I 
strolled forth one day, buffeted and 
afflicted, with my little Testament in 
my hand. I prayed earnestly to my 
God that He would comfort me with 
some cordial from His Word and that, 
on opening the Book, I should find 
some text which should sustain me. 
The first which caught my eye was 
this, ‘They found a man of Cyrene, 
Simon by name; him they compelled 
to bear the cross.’ You know Simon is 
the same name as Simeon. What a 
word of instruction was here, a blessed 
hint for my encouragement! To have 
the cross laid upon me that I might 
bear it after Jesus. What a privilege! 
It was enough! Now I could leap and 
sing for joy, as one whom Jesus was 


honoring with a participation in His 


sufferings. Henceforth I bound perse- 
cution as a wreath of glory round my 
brow.” 


~ In his correspondence occurs this 
quaint observation, ““My dear brother, 
we must not mind a little suffering. 
When I am getting through a hedge, 
if my head and shoulders are safely 
through, I can bear the pricking of my 
legs. Let us rejoice in the remembrance 
that our Holy Head has surmounted 
all His sufferings and triumphed over 
death, Let us follow Him patiently. 
We shall soon be partakers of His vic- 
tory.” 

Simeon described the three great 
purposes of his preaching to be “to 
humble the sinner, to exalt the Sav- 
iour, and to promote holiness.” He was 
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a great preacher of grace. Referring to 
Juvenal’s Naturam expellas furca 
tamen usque recurret (“You may drive 
out nature with the plow but she'll 
come back’”’) he said cleverly and very 
truly, “If I could but put gratia in the 
place of furca I would knock his adage 
in the head.” 

Mere moral essays he would have 
nothing of, and this explains the op- 
position of the time, for it is a curious 
fact that the immorality of the age 
demanded pulpit disquisitions on 
morality for its Sunday ration, or at 
least preferred them to the teaching 
of repentance and the new birth. 
When Simeon traveled to Scotland to 
preach free grace and dying love, the 
Moderates pushed through the Assem- 
bly of the Scottish Church the regula- 
tion “that no minister who has not 
been ordained by some presbytery of 
the Church of Scotland shall ever offi- 
ciate in any of its pulpits.” This was 
no mere incident in an ecclesiastical 


tariff war. It was aimed directly at 
Charles Simeon because he preached, 


harles Simeon may well be called the 
grandfather of Inter-Varsity Christian 


Fellowship. Though there was at least one 
other earnest Christian—John Venn— at 
Cambridge during Simeon’s undergraduate 
days, they had no contact with each other. 
There was no “Holy Club” at Cambridge. 
And it was Simeon whom God used to es- 
tablish a witness which touched many 
hearts at Cambridge—and from them thou- 
hearts at Cambridge. 

After his conversion and ordination, Sim- 
eon was called to Trinity Church near the 
University. There he led dozens of men 
to the Lord and began instruction classes 
in his rooms for theology students. Later 
his influence was felt by throngs of men 
at the famous “conversation parties” on Fri- 
day evenings; sixty to eighty came each 
week to drink tea and ask questions. 

It was the men led to the Lord and estab- 
lished in the faith by Charles Simeon who 
started similar groups in other English uni- 
versities; and it was the spiritual descend- 
ants of these who sent the word to Canadian 
university students and thence to those in 


in the spirit of Paul, the sacrificial 
death of Christ. 

In spite of all opposition, however, 
Simeon’s ministry developed in extent 
and fruitfulness, “I must tell you,” 
wrote Bishop Burgess of Salisbury, 
“that wherever I go in my diocese it 
is generally those who think with you, 
who are the active men in their par- 
ishes.” 

His spirit was not controversial, “I 
am like a man swimming the Atlantic. 
I have no fear of striking one hand 
against Europe and the other against 
America. The number of those who are 
zealous in the cause of religion is not 
so great but they may find ample scope 
for their exertions without wasting 
their time in mutual contentions.” His 
inner life was nourished assiduously. 
He invariably rose, even in winter, at 
four o’clock and devoted the first four 
hours of the day to private prayer and 
the devotional study of the Scripture. 

For twenty-five years he toiled un- 
intermittently and then his health 
broke. Then for thirteen years he was 
so weak as to be unable to walk across 
the room, “I was often unable to speak 
and was forced to point to what I 
wanted. My whole system used to col- 
lapse as an infant’s and I hardly had 
any life in me.” This condition disap- 
peared suddenly and without any evi- 
dent physical cause. Ten more years 
of service followed. 

“T cannot have more peace,” said 
Charles Simeon on his deathbed. 

When he was buried, the Univer- 
sity, which had treated him so scan- 
dalously, paid him all the honors at 
its disposal, Fifteen hundred students 
attended the service, and every college 
chapel tolled its bell, the Vice Chan- 
cellor of the University expressing his 
regret that the great bell of St. Mary’s 
could not also be tolled, since its use 
was reserved for the royal family, 
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Christian leaders you should know 






NSWER EACH QUESTION, then turn to p. 18 for the answers, Allow five points 
for each one answered correctly. A perfect score is 75. If you make 60 or 
more, you deserve a pat on the back. You're not in the ignoramus class if you 
score at least 40 points—but below that, you'd better get down to business on 





your resolution to do more reading. 


By Mrs. T. C, Crarkx, Jr. 


1. A brother of Jesus, he was leader in the 
church of Jerusalem and according to the 
historian, Josephus, suffered martyrdom 
because of his beliefs. ° 


2. He was one among the first deacons 
of the early church and became our first 
Christian martyr. 


3. He is called by most historians the 
greatest missionary of all times, and it was 
largely through his efforts that the gospel 
was first given to the Gentile world. 


4. This man was a humble merchant liv- 
ing in Lyons, France, and he became the 
leader of the Waldensians, a graup of dis- 
senters from the Catholic church. 


5. He was a German monk who lived 
from 1483 to 1546 and became the leader 
of the Protestant Reformation. He trans- 
lated the Bible into the German language. 


6. A Bohemian by birth, he became a 
leader of the Protestant Reformation in 
Germany and was burned at the stake as 
a heretic by order of the church. 


7. This famous man came to America 
from England because of religious persecu- 
tion and, finding the same in New England, 
determined to establish a new state in which 
freedom of conscience would be forever as- 
sured. He is often called the Father of 
Religious Liberty in America. 


8. He was an English clergyman and 
founder of Methodism. 


9. He lived from 1761 to 1834, was the 
first missionary to go from England to 
India, and is called the Father of the Mod- 
ern Missionary Movement. 


10. An early missionary to Africa, he 
discovered Victoria Falls on the Zambesi 
River in his explorations into the jungles 
of the Dark Continent in an effort to carry 
the gospel for the first time to the native 
tribes. 

11. He was an internationally known 
American evangelist associated with Ira D. 
Sankey, the great revival singer. 


12. He was the son of a millionaire, a 
student at Yale preparing to go as a medi- 
cal missionary to China; he pledged to 
attempt to win every person in his class at 
Yale to Christ before his graduation. 


13. Acclaimed by the people of the world 
as a renowned, gifted organist, this man 
chose to follow the leading of God and 
went to Africa as a medical missionary. 

14. He is a well-known author and an 
English medical missionary to Labrador. 

15. Her real name is Mrs, Frances Jane 
Van Alstyne and she is a famous American, 
blind hymn-writer. 





Used by permission of The Baptist Student, 
Nashville 3, Tennessee. Copyright, 1946. 
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By James H. Roberts 


HE SCIENTIST does not have much 
Baden in a hypothesis or 
theory until he can produce some ex- 
perimental evidence to support it. 
Likewise, a promise in the Bible which 
concerns this life does not have much 
meaning to one who has not put that 
promise to the test. 


Although God demands exercise of 
faith in regard to many things, He also 
urges us to prove Him—to put His 
promises to experimental test. He says 
“Bring ye all the tithes into the store- 
house, that there may be meat in mine 
house, and prove me now herewith... 
if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing, 
that there shall not be room enough to 
receive it” (Malachi 3:10). Here God 
is asking us to find out for ourselves 
what He will do when we meet the 
conditions. How wonderful it is to 
hear testimonies of great blessings that 
have come from tithing and giving 
generously to the Lord’s work. Have 
you tried it? 


Another experiment the Lord urges 
us to try is stated in Psalm 34:8: “O 
taste and see that the Lord is good: 
blessed is the man that trusteth in 
him.” There is a wise saying that the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating; 
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party of the first part 


only by tasting can one tell whether a 
pudding is good. Likewise, one must 
try the Lord and His way if one would 
know how happy is he who rests upon 
Him, Speculation is valueless; pud- 
dings and promises alike are to be 
tried, 

Another experimental test is sug- 
gested in regard to prayer. Jesus says, 
“All things whatsoever ye shall ask 
in prayer, believing, ye shall receive” 
(Matthew 21:22). If we are conscious 
of truly believing that God will an- 
swer our prayer, here again we can 
demonstrate for ourselves God’s faith- 
fulness to His promise. 

Of course if we are to demonstrate 
experimentally that these promises are 
true, the experiments must be carried 
out subject to definite conditions, That 
is true of any experiment. The first 
self-sustaining chain-reacting urani- 
um pile built at Chicago could not 
have been made to go if the graphite 
and uranium had not been specially 
purified. One could not demonstrate 
that a self-sustaining pile could be 
produced without meeting the condi- 
tions. 

This purification of the uranium 
pile reminds us of the promise, “If we 
confess our sins, he is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 


.us from all unrighteousness” (I John 


1:9). As the uranium pile had to be 
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clean if it were to release atomic 
power, so the Christian must be clean 
if the power of God is to be released 
through him. The whole history of 
Christianity is based on the fact that, 
under prescribed conditions of confes- 
sion, that power is released. 

“If ye shall ask anything in my 
name, I will do it,” Jesus said, Here 
the condition set down by the Chief 
Scientist requires some study. Some- 
one has said that asking “in His name” 
is like asking for cash from another’s 
bank account, We have only condem- 
nation credited to our own accounts, 
except as God sees us in Christ. In 
Christ we are joint-heirs with Him of 
all good things. It would appear too 
that any prayer uttered in His name 
must be for His glory. 

The conditions relating to our find- 
ing God’s will and proving what is 
good and acceptable before Him are 
stated in Romans 12: “I appeal to you 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
God, to present your bodies as a liv- 
ing sacrifice, holy and acceptable to 
God, which is your spiritual worship. 
Do not be conformed to this world but 
be transformed by the renewal of your 
mind, that you may prove what is the 
will of God, what is good and accep- 
able and perfect” (R.S.V.). The condi- 
tions are giving ourselves wholly to 
God and having our minds renewed 
by seeking His presence. Then too we 
are to look beyond the things of this 
world and not conform our lives to its 
standards, All this is to the end that 
we may prove experimentally what 
is the will of God, what is good and 
acceptable and perfect. 

The meticulous care with which a 
scientist carries out an experiment in 
order to assure reliable conclusions is 
in sad contrast to the careless way in 
which too frequently we dabble with 









God’s promises. It is a serious fact that 
our experiments may lead to incorrect 
conclusions unless we meet the condi- 
tions. 

If we are to do our experiments 
under the proper conditions we must 
heed Paul’s instructions to Timothy: 
“Study to show thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth” (II Timothy 2:15). Definite 
spiritual laws must be obeyed if our 
experiments are to be meaningful, just 
as definite physical laws must be ob- 
served if our experiments in science 
are to yield reliable conclusions. The 
way to find out these spiritual laws as 
the Apostle shows, is to study the Word 
of God. 


Let us, therefore, in humility and in 
the spirit of prayer study the Scrip- 
tures and be obedient to the heavenly 
vision God gives us. Let us search not 
for a confirmation of our own theories 
but for the truth. Let us seek to know 
the mind and will of God and bring 
ours into conformity with His. Only 
then will we meet completely the con- 
ditions that will enable us to prove 
experimentally what is the will of God 
in every instance and what things and 
actions are good and acceptable and 
perfect. 

And proving God’s faithfulness in 
keeping His promises relating to our 
lives in this world should increase our 
faith in His promises concerning the 
world to come. 
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es physicist Roberts was born in 
Arizona, acquired his B.S. and M.S. de- 
grees at University of Arizona, and is now 
back in that part of the country doing re- 
search work with the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory at Santa Fe, New Mexico. But 
he came east long enough to get his Ph.D. 
in physics at the University of Chicago and 
to have a real experience with Christ, which 
led him into the presidency of what is now 
IVCF at that school. He looks forward to 
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DOWN UNDER INTER-VARSITY 
LAUGHS AT DISTANCE 


By Davip Ancus, Student at Melbourne, 
University, Melbourne, Australia. 


USTRALIA shrugs at distances. In 
a country five-sixths the area of 
the United States and separated by 
thousands of miles are six state uni- 
versities, one in each of the capital 
cities. 


From which it can be seen that go- 
ing to the annual IVF conference has 
something of the lure of travel in it. 
Last year several students hitch-hiked 
1300 miles to get there! But to the 
small groups of Christian students so 
widely separated, Conference provides 
a vital link of fellowship which sends 
us back home conscious that God is 
welding our lonely witnesses into a 
chain from coast to coast. So perhaps 
it is not surprising that 25 per cent of 
our IVF members in the country 
turned up at Conference last January, 
two of them traveling 2750 miles! 
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The story of the evangelical witness 
in the universities, commencing with 
the visit of Dr. Howard Guinness in 
1929, makes absorbing reading, Yet 
possibly never has this witness been 
more effective than among the 30,000 
students now crowding our universi- 
ties. With a branch of the Inter-Var- 
sity Fellowship of Evangelical Unions 
in five of the six universities, and 
chapters in technical colleges and 
teachers training colleges, we have 
about 700 undergraduates, Sydney, 
where the national headquarters of 
IVF are, has a university of 9,600 (the 
largest in the southern hemisphere) 
and the largest Evangelical Union 
(about 270 members) in the country; 
Melbourne is second, with over 8,000 
students and about 130 members. 

The academic year starts about the 
middle of March, and lectures—inter- 
spersed by vacations—last for 26 
weeks, culminating in the annual ex- 
aminations in November. Melbourne 
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E.U, starts the term’s work in August 
when the year’s committee is elected. 
This gives the new committee the 
whole of the long vacation from De- 
cember to March to plan the activities 
—for first term at least—in detail. 
Also, this enables the new committee 
' to attend committee meetings during 
third term to get an idea of the run- 
ning of things before they actually 
take over. 


| FRESHERS WORK 

The first big job of the year is con- 
tacting the freshers, especially the 
Christian freshers. The names of the 
latter are collected from Christian 
movements in the secondary schools, 
movements such as Inter-School Chris- 
tian Fellowship and Crusaders, and 
from ministers and other interested 
people. These freshers are introduced 
to IVF at a special “squash” around 
Christmas. Sydney E.U,. also sends 
members back to their high schools to 
give a talk on IVF to the senior class. 


The job of contacting non-Christian 
freshers differs with local circum- 
stances. At Sydney University all en- 
rolling of freshers is carried out in one 
week, so the E.U. by arrangement with 
the registrar’s office, established a Stu- 
dent Enquiry Bureau. Freshers fill in 
their enrollment forms at long lines of 
tables patrolled by E.U. members, who 
hand out information concerning 
faculties, courses, textbooks, how to 
fill in the forms, etc. At the end of 
each day they checked all the forms 
and at the same time collected the 
name and address of each fresher. In 
Melbourne the E.U. approached the 
registrar and offered to help the office 
by checking over all the enrollment 
cards, The office was extremely grate- 
ful to get the job done by volunteers, 
and the E.U, was glad to have the priv- 


ilege of collecting the names and ad- 
dresses. 

Information about every fresher 
having been acquired, the chapter 
mails him a brochure giving useful 
information about the university and 
introducing the E.U. Accompanying 
the brochure is an invitation to the 
E.U, Freshers Squash held early in 
the term. Melbourne adds a card with 
a plan of the university buildings on 
one side and a time-table blank for 
students to fill in their schedules on 
the other. Sydney uses blotters with 
the dates, subjects, and speakers for 
the first term public meetings printed 
on the reverse side. 

The E.U. Freshers Squash must be 
an outstanding entertainment. We 
aim to show the freshers that, what- 
ever we do, we can enter into it whole- 
heartedly and enjoy life more than 
other students, and that our enjoyment 
comes basically from a practical faith 
in Jesus Christ as Saviour and Guide. 
So for the several hundreds of students 
who come, we have a good session of 
rousing games, interspersed with hu- 
mor to get them acquainted with each 
other and to warm the atmosphere. 
Games are followed by musical items 
to prepare for a testimony or so and a 
talk on Christian things, in which the 
meaning of the gospel and its relation- 
ship to studies and lives is clearly pre- 
sented. At the end of the meeting, we 
have supper for them in the campus 
cafeteria, over which we can get to 
know some of them and do personal 
work, 


THE PROBLEM OF PUBLICITY 
The freshers work is regarded as 


very important, as we believe that 
more effective work is done during the 
first three weeks of a student’s univer- 
sity career than any other time, unless 
it be at house parties, 
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apove: A long pull, and a strong pull—open-air 
exercise at an Aussie house party. Aussie students 
are noted for their love of sports and games. 
| BELOW: The gentlemen, informally attired, shell 
the peas for the midday meal. 


Even though only a fairly small 
percentage of the freshers attend the 
fresher activities, we feel that an im- 
portant part of our witness it to make 
it known that there is a vigorous 
group of Christian students on the 
campus. We believe that as a well- 
known, active student group, our wit- 
ness—both corporate and individual— 
will be more effective than if we let 
ourselves remain largely unknown. 
Sydney E.U. has been for several years 
the largest general-interest student 
society in the university—an excellent 
witness in itself; and although there 
is the danger of hangers-on who come 
only because it is the popular thing 
to do, it means great opportunity. 
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At the beginning of this year Mel- 
bourne E.U. was able to perform a ser- 
vice for students and at the same time 
make itself well known to the student 
body. As textbooks in some courses are 
extremely scarce, the E.U. operated a 
second-hand book exchange on a non- 
profit basis, Over 1000 books were 
handled, and the turnover was about 
£380 ($1150). The exchange was very 
popular with the students, and by 
their presence behind an E.U. notice, 
members were able to indicate Whose 
they were and Whom they served. 

We also keep the standard of our 
publicity high. We feel that shoddy 
printing, although it may be slightly 
cheaper, will not commend us or our 
message to others, nor will bad adver- 
tising interest the university in our 
functions. So our aim in Melbourne 
has been to make our posters the best 
on the campus. Being fortunate to 
have a Christian commercial artist 
who does them free, our chapter has 
realized its aim along this line. The 
effectiveness of the posters can be 
gauged from the fact that other groups 
have tried—unsuccessfully—to copy 
them! 


REGULAR. ACTIVITIES 

Our weekly lunch-hour public meet- 
ings are an important witness. Al- 
though it is doubtful whether much 
direct spiritual work in the lives of 
students results from them, their in- 
direct value is great. They provide an 
opportunity for presenting to the uni- 
versity at large a reason for the hope 
that is in us and to show others that 
Christianity has a vital message for 
this generation. 


Other regular activities are Bible 
studies—Sydney E.U. holds five facul- 
ty ones weekly, Melbourne a combined 
weekly one attended regularly by 100 
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students; weekly or fortnightly mis- 
sionary meetings; and most important 
of all, daily prayer meetings. Other 
means of contacting students for Christ 
include hikes, squashes, river picnics, 
tennis parties, etc. Sydney, faced with 
the unusual problem of being too large 
for members to experience real fellow- 
ship, has divided the whole suburban 
area into six regions, each of which 
holds activities for bringing members 
and their friends from that area into 
a more intimate fellowship. 


A regular and worth-while form of 
witness to the Christian Church is be- 
ing carried on by teams of members. 
As members work together in this way 
for Christ, they are banded together in 
a very wonderful fellowship by the 
Holy Spirit; this strengthens their 
university witness. Sydney E.U. has 
gone even further in this direction by 
undertaking slum work, running 
youth clubs, conducting open-air 
meetings and open-air Sunday schools 
and church services in the poorer dis- 
tricts of the city. Melbourne E.U. has 
a male quartet and mixed choir which 
are used in church services, Christian 
radio broadcasts, and youth rallies. 

At the beginning of this year, Mel- 
bourne University introduced some- 
thing entirely new in the history of 
Australian universities. Because of the 
shortage of accommodations in the lec- 
ture theaters and laboratories, part of 
the university was decentralized and 
sent 350 miles inland to Mildura. All 
the first-year medical, dental, engin- 
eering, and architecture students have 
been moved to the new campus, a con- 
verted Air Force station, About 550 
students are in residence altogether, 
and a small E.U. of about 20 members 
was formed as soon as the branch was 
started. They put themselves on the 
map by having a river trip attended 


by 80 students. Their regular activities 
so far are a Bible study every week 
and prayer meetings seven mornings a 
week. As they are far away from any 
large city, it is not possible to get 
speakers for public meetings. Indeed, 
their witness is in some ways entirely 
different from that of our other univer- 
sities, because this is the only residen- 
tial one. As all the students live on 
the campus, personal witness is par- 
ticularly effective. This out-and-out 
witness carries weight and has been 
used of God in the short while that 
they have been there. 
























































HOUSE PARTIES 

However, the times of greatest spir- 
itual work are during vacations, when 
our big evangelistic efforts in the form 
of house parties are held. Brisbane and 
































ABOVE: “Attack us if you dare!” An old-fashi 
snow frolic breaks the routine between sessi¢ 
a house party. BELow: Little groups are al] 
gathering informally at house parties to di 


spiritual things. 
























































































Perth E.U.’s hold short Easter house 
parties, while the other states hold 
week-length ones during the first or 
second term vacations. Melbourne and 
Sydney get 100 to 120 students regu- 
larly, with about 20 per cent non- 
Christians. It is during such times, 
away from the rushed atmosphere of 
the university, that students have time 
to listen to the voice of God’ and feel 
the impact of His challenge on their 
lives. 

The morning meeting starts about 
10 o'clock, with plenty of rousing sing- 
ing (the singing is always a high-light 
of a house party) and a Bible exposi- 
tion, Then comes morning tea, after 
which we break up into discussion 
groups of nine or ten to answer ques- 
tions prepared for the portion of Scrip- 
ture studied that morning or more 
general questions on non-Christian 
viewpoints, working round to the 


Christian truths and basis of life. 
These discussion groups are very val- 


uable, for they provide a means of 
getting at and solving the problems 
confronting the non-Christians, Last 
year a girl who had thrown over nom- 
inal Christianity because she felt that 
she could no longer accept its creeds 
in the light of her studies came to one 
of our Melbourne house parties. The 
first two mornings she questioned 
everything that was put forward in the 
discussion group, and the leader and 
other members had to work back to 
first principles with her and gradually 
build up a logical case for Christianity. 
The third morning she was strangely 
quiet, saying that she didn’t have any 
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more arguments—all her questions 
had been answered. That night she 
accepted Christ as her Saviour. 


The afternoons are devoted entirely 
to outdoor games and sports—tennis, 
riding, hiking, paper-chases, treasure 
hunts, swimming and boating (if at 
the seaside), etc. About 7:30 in the eve- 
ning we start the indoor games and, 
stunts, and once again fun and plenty 
of humor show non-Christians that we 
get a big kick out of life. About 9 
o’clock we start the evening meeting, 
concluding with an address in which 
Christ is uplifted and presented as Sav- 
iour and Lord in a more informal and 
personal way than is customary at the 
university meetings. 

Not only do many students look 
back on a house party as the time when 
they accepted Christ, but Christians 
also look back to times of uncondi- 
tional surrender and deep spiritual 
fellowship. Perhaps the most thrilling 
times at house parties are the periods 
of prayer when Christians meet to- 
gether in small groups to literally pray 
other students into the Kingdom of 
God. At our last house party in Mel- 
bourne there were four or five prayer 
meetings organized daily, as well as 
small groups that gathered when the 
Spirit moved. After the afternoon 
meetings when the power of the Holy 
Spirit had been especially felt, a few 
would quietly slip away to pray for 
the personal work being done at sup- 
per, 

And so, as God is able to use this 
organization which He has called into 
being to strengthen the faith of those 
who know Him and to win others, we 
stand amazed that He is willing to use 
such as we; and yet, knowing that it 
is His work, we “press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” 





Is modern 
philosophy 
prejudiced? 


By Paut B. Fiscuer, Lx.B. 


ITHIN THE BOUNDARIES of the 
W idealism of Plato and the mate- 
rialism radiated by Aristotle, all 
philosophy has fluctuated, forming 
various combinations through its im- 
pact on and interaction with such hu- 
man motivations as: religious belief, 
love of pleasure, will to survive, etc., 
and external concepts derived from 
the results of scientific research and 
political development. 


Both general schools of thought, 
however, have this in common: they 
assume without argument that the 
only channel through which we can 


derive authentic philosophic informa- 
tion is the human mind. The material- 


ist believing that the source of this 
information is the material universe 
information which comes to the mind 
through man’s five senses, and the 
idealist that the abstract operations of 
the mind, unaided by the senses, create 
imagery which is the very substance 
of truth (if indeed there is such a thing 
as truth). Obviously, this assumption 
ignores the possibility that informa- 
tion may come to those who are will- 
ing to receive it by the revelation of 
God, I propose to show that such arbi- 
trary exclusion of revelation as a 
source of information on these all-im- 
portant topics is both unphilosophical 
and unscientific, 

It is fairly safe to say that no philos- 
opher of recognized standing has been 
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an atheist. Few of the “big name” 
philosophers, on the other hand, have 
professed to be Christians. Many have 
been deists, the rest an assortment of 
agnostics and skeptics of differing va- 
rieties and degrees. But they are all 
united in the admission that there 
may be a God. 

Once the possibility of the existence 
of God is admitted the philosopher is 
immediately confronted with certain 
postulates which cannot be ignored 
without flagrantly transgressing the 
most fundamental principle of correct 
scientific and philosophical procedure. 
An admitted possibility of such su- 
preme importance cannot be ignored. 
It must be thoroughly explored by the 
most approved philosophical’ and 
scientific techniques. Now if, for pur- 
poses of investigation, the existence of 
God be assumed (a common method 
of investigation of theories), the phi- 
losopher immediately asks, how must 
we proceed in order to obtain authen- 
tic information about (a) God and (b) 


IN LAW FOR CHRIST 


\ LTHOUGH NEARING the Biblical span of a 
lifetime, vigorous, energetic Christian 


lawyer, Paul B. Fischer, is still maintain- 
ing an active witness for his Saviour among 


his professional colleagues. He went 
through the motions of accepting Christian- 
ity and was graduated from both Wheaton 
Academy and Wheaton College near the 
turn of the century. His pretenses gave way 
to reality when he definitely received Christ 
as Saviour during his third year in Harvard 
Law School. The LI1.B. he earned at Har- 
vard came with a cum laude citation, Be- 
fore establishing himself in law in Chicago, 
Mr. Fischer tried his hand at a variety of 
jobs—printing, rough carpentry, work as a 
railroad hand, waiter-work on a Lake Mich- 
igan boat, farming, and dragging for clams 
and pearls in the Mississippi River. His hob- 
bies have been as varied as his jobs, includ- 
ing playing golb and chess, prespecting, 
and collecting semi-precious stones and crys- 
tals. He is devoting less of his time to hob- 
bies and more of it to the work of the Chris- 
tian Business Mens’ Committee Interna- 
tional of which he is an active members. 


what effect God has on the universe 
and man? 

The answer to these questions is 
simple and fairly obvious. If we are 
to know God or learn from God how 
to solve the riddle of the universe we 
will have to come at the matter in 
God’s way—not in our way. That 
much is pretty clear, and stems inevi- 
tably from the necessary relationship 
between God and ourselves. It would 
be preposterous and presumptuous for 
us to demand that God play the game 
according to our rules. In the very 
nature of things, He must .make the 
rules. In the very nature of things it 
must be true that “For my thoughts are 
not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as 
the heavens are higher than the earth, 
so are my ways higher than your ways, 
and my thoughts than your thoughts.” 

Many agnostic philosophers and 
scientists have devised their own truth- 
finding techniques, and have indi- 
cated that if God will prove Himself 
according to their techniques they 
will admit His existence, and even 
deign to accept enlightenment from 
Him, Nothing could be more ridicu- 
lous. If there is a God, we must come 
His way and not attempt to have Him 
come our way. To put it another way, 
if you admit that it is possible that God 
is, you also admit that He may have 
revealed Himself, and the latter ad- 
mission carries with it the imperative 
duty of finding out what the revelation 
is—a duty which you will ignore at 
your peril. 

To this line of reasoning the objec- 
tion will be made that theology is out- 
side the proper sphere of philosophy, 
which recognizes theology as a system 
of thought with which it has no con- 
cern. This is an obvious evasion, Phi- 
losophy pretends to be seeking light 
as to the true explanation of the uni- 





verse and of man. It cannot lightly 
brush off a proffered source of this in- 
formation by giving it an arbitrary 
classification and a technical name 
and, thereupon, summarily dismissing 
it from consideration. For philosophy 
to ignore the possibilities that in the- 
ology is the answer to the question of 
the existence of God is intellectually 
dishonest; it is the supreme stultifica- 
tion of philosophical and scientific 
method, obscurantism of the worst 
sort, 

If the philosopher agrees, then, that 
God may exist and that, if He does, 
He may have revealed Himself, and 
furthermore, if He has revealed Him- 
self it must have been by His methods, 
not man’s, there remains one question, 
has God spoken? 

One ‘who said that He came from 
God made a very significant statement 
to the effect that He was the Way to 
God, the Father; indeed, that there 
was no other way. This statement is 
recorded in a Book which claims to be 
the revelation from God, the existence 
of which the philosophers have con- 
ceded to be a possibility. 

And yet, both science and philoso- 
phy choose to ignore the Book in a 
manner contrary to the principles they 
pretend to hold most dear. 

The fact of this ignoring was 
brought forcefully to my mind recent- 
ly in a talk with the head of the psy- 
chology department of one of the 
largest of our state universities. After 
some conversation about modern the- 
ories of man’s behavior, during which 
the professor had agreed with the pos- 
sibility of divine revelation, I said, 
‘Professor, since you and other learned 
men concede the possibility of divine- 
ly revealed truth, why is it that you 
don’t make it clear to your students 
that, while considerable important in- 


formation is obtained by means of 
scholarship and research, there is at 
least a possibility that God has re- 
vealed Himself and that other, even 
more vital information may be ob- 
tained through this divine revela- 
tion?” 

‘“That’s no part of our function,” he 
replied, “we are scholars and scientists 
and stick to our own jobs.” 

“But Professor,” I objected, ‘““many 
of your students leave the University 
with the fixed belief that the methods 
of scholarship and scientific research 
are the only available means of find- 
ing truth. For instance, although you 
and all other real scholars at least 
admit that God may be, many of these 
youngsters leave your university with 
a fixed conviction that since they 
didn’t find Him in your laboratories, 
classrooms, or textbooks, He does not 
exist. Why don’t you at least caution 
them that the possibility of another 
source of information about God and 
divine truth exists?” 

“That’s no part of our job,” he re- 
plied with some annoyance, “If our 
students want to jump to rash conclu- 
sions, they do so at their own risk. It’s 
no part of our duty to warn them. 
We have no such responsibility.” 


~ This position justifies the strongest 


criticism of modern education. Our 
colleges and universities profess to 
exist for the purpose of enlightening 
the minds of men. Science prides itself 
on its eagerness to accept true factual 
data from every possible source, and 
never to permit prejudice, sentimen- 
talism, or emotion to influence it, never 
wilfully to close its eyes to any true 
light. The attitude of worldly philos- 
ophy and science toward divine reve- 


‘lation exposes them to the condemna- 


tion that their leading exponents have 
a fixed bias against divine truth. 





HE NEEDED A FRIEND 


A Short Story by Carroll E. Kennedy, Jr. 


IGH CEILINGS, marble floors, and 

large, heavy study tables gave 
the reserve room of the library at State 
an atmosphere of dignity and imper- 
sonality. But there was a bond of 
friendliness among the students at the 
tables. 

Occasionally, they would discuss a 
problem in vibrating undertones. But 
for the most part, all were absorbed in 
their own tasks—on their own, and yet 
somehow all parts of one family of 
learners, 

That is, all but one. 

At a table near the door sat a grave 
and troubled student. He was all 
alone, though he shared the table with 
three men and a girl. Glenn Weisternn 
was a misfit. 
dressed neatly in conventional attire 
and with a complexion still bearing 
ruddy traces of the summer spent in 
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Of average height,. 


open fields of harvest, he was a misfit. 
He was the same boy who had left 
the farm only a few months before. 
But now he was alone. 

The insistent ringing of a bell broke 
in upon the scene and students donned 
their coats, gathered up their books 
and departed in couples or in groups 
for class. Some talked excitedly to 
friends, others walked in companion- 
able silence. The time of changing 
classes was filled with bustling activ- 
ity. And in the midst of it all strode 
Glenn, apparently oblivious to all 
about him, but actually envious of 
every smile and salutation that passed 
by. 

After a pause at his post office box, 
he pushed his way through the crowd 
and leaned against the tree. Eagerly 
he opened the first of the two letters, 
a newsy letter from home. For the 





first time that day, he received and 
returned a smile from a fellow student. 
For a few minutes the mantle was 
lifted to allow his normal psychic en- 
ergy, the vitality of a personality, to 
come in contact with those about him. 
There was just time for a hasty sec- 
ond reading, and then he was off to his 
class. 

As the instructor began the day’s 
lecture, Glenn examined his second 
piece of mail, a form from his dean. 

-It was a discouraging report, showing 
| a steady decline in grades since his 
first semester of college the year be- 
| fore. A postscript gave the hour of an 
' appointment with the dean. 
| Suddenly goose pimples stood out on 
| his arms as the girl on his left leaned 
| over to whisper something across his 
back to the boy on his right. He knew 
their names, though he had never 
spoken to them aloud. He always 
noticed the names on his neighbors’ 
notebooks so that he could recognize 
them in the college paper. The boy, 
he knew, was president of a religious 
organization, and the girl had been in 
charge of a recent discussion of the 
problem of backward children in large 
cities. 


When the bell rang Glenn scuffed 


Vr HAS COME from the Sudan Interior 
Mission, 164 W. 74th Street, New 
York City 23, New York, that Emperor 
Haile Selassie has suggested the opening 
of a school at Harrar, Ethiopia, manned en- 
tirely by S.I.M. teachers. Twelve other 
teachers are needed immediately by this 
same mission for service in Nigeria. Ele- 
mentary and high school teachers who are 
truly missionary-hearted and can qualify 
as to age and health are urged to get in 
touch with the S.I.M. at the above address. 

A small Presbyterian college in the Mid- 
west is anxious to secure evangelical teach- 
ers and has openings in English and Chem- 
istry. Applicants must have at least the 
equivalent of a Master’s degree. The pay 
range is average and the school is grow- 
ing. For further information, write to HIS, 
64 E. Lake, Chicago 1. 


ot D " 
A Kennepy found Christ as his Sav- 
iour while recovering from injuries he 
suffered during his career in the U.S. Army 
Air Force. Since his discharge, he has mar- 
ried and completed two years at Kansas 
State College, where he was charter presi- 
dent of the IVCF chapter. After further 
training, the Kennedys are planning for 
service in Africa or the Near East. 


along in the sea of busy schoolmates, 
considered unfriendly and morbid—if, 
considered at all. 

He ate a hot dog at the restaurant 
patronized by a happy, noisy gang 
who kept up a continual barrage of 
banter until the coffee ran out. To a 
collegiate cashier who didn’t see him, 
Glenn paid his check and then he en- 
tered the night, alone. For awhile he 
stared into a store window and 
watched the reflection of people going 
to a movie across the street. Then he 
walked slowly past a tavern several 
times. He paused before a recreation 
center, but the laughter of the game- 
sters within drove him on into the 
night. At a trolley stop he boarded a 
crosstown Car. 

A few minutes later the doors of the 
car slammed hard behind him as he 
dismounted in a shabby part of the 
city, where the streets were narrow 
and the buildings gaunt and grim. It 
was where a smoky, grey mist hangs 
overhead as though to hide that rem- 
nant and its activities from the im- 
maculate gaze of another people. 

Resolutely, almost anxiously, he 
made his way past the pawn shops and 
shooting galleries toward dimmer and 
more subtle lights, toward the sordid 
satisfaction of a companionship that 
was waiting and accessible. .. . 

“But whoso hath this world’s good, 
and seeth his brother have need, and 
shutteth up his bowels of compassion 
from him, how dwelleth the love of 
God in him?” I John 3:17 





CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


By Zama D. Harvey 


OW IS THE TIME to do your Christ- 
N mas shopping. That does sound 
ridiculous with Christmas four months 
away, but this is the ideal time to shop 
for missionary gifts. 

Maybe you have never thought of 
shopping for missionaries. Maybe you 
think of them in terms of cast-off 
clothing, mended toys, used Christmas 
cards and discarded items. Perhaps 
when you have been rummaging 
through your attic during spring 
cleaning you have run across some un- 
wanted toys—a bear with one eye, 
some moth-eaten sweaters, Junior’s 
torn overalls, things you have been 
meaning to throw away for years. I 
suppose you've often thought, “Some 
day I'll gather all these things together 
and donate them to the missionary 
barrel.” 

Please don’t. You see, I know about 
missionary barrels. I was a mission- 
ary’s daughter, and many is the box of 
just such items I have seen. 

Let’s make this a different Christ- 
mas for the missionary. Many of them 
have gone through all the war years 
without receiving a single gift from 
home. Now that you can once again 
send parcels, make them worth-while. 
After all, in giving to missions you are 
giving to Christ, and you would hardly 
offer Him a useless birthday gift. 


ag 


Here are a few suggestions: 

First remember, she (or he) is a 
normal, healthy American with tastes 
such as yours. In choosing the gift, 
choose carefully just as you would for 
any personal friend in America, Then 
remember, your missionary has been 
away from home for several years. Yes, 
of course, the gift should be useful and 
durable, but after the dullness and 
drabness of the mission field a gift that 
is useful, durable, and pretty is doubly 
appreciated. If you are sending yard 
goods, for instance, pick a cheery pat- 
tern—and don’t send cheap, flimsy 
materials, If you do not think the ma- 
terial would stand up well enough for 
your own use, it certainly will not 
stand the wear and tear of launder- 
ing in cold water, often without soap, 
sometimes by beating against rocks; 
and colors which fade here will fade 
much more quickly in the intense sun- 
light of Africa or India. 

Do not send soiled or moth-eaten 
garments. There may still be moth 
eggs in the clothing which will multi- 
ply and destroy other items in the 
same box. Used clothing which has 
been outgrown is fine, but be sure it is 
clean and mended and wearable, 

Do not send broken toys. Repair 
them first. If they are beyond repair 
here where tools are available, they 
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will be even farther beyond it there. 
A new ten-cent toy is worth much 
more than a broken, useless one. 


Do not send perishable goods like 
cheese, cookies, cake, and soft candy. 
But do send chocolates or other candy 
that will keep in the fall or winter 
months. And they’ll be appreciated, 
too, Wrap each piece in waxed paper 
and send in a tin container—a short- 
ening can or part of a cannister set. 
Canned goods are welcome, but don’t 
send anything in a glass jar. 


And what about the natives? 
Shouldn’t they have Christmas pres- 
ents? Here is a list to help you: 


For women Packages of needles, pins, safe- 
ty pins, bobby pins, measuring tapes, bright 
combs, plastic soap boxes, beads, bar soap, 
handkerchiefs (even squares of bright per- 
cale), yard goods, large bright handker- 
chiefs, 

For men Lead pencils, games, book marks, 
small notebooks. Do not send games with 
detailed instructions in English. 


For boys Pencils, sharpeners, erasers, toy 
watches, whistles, small cars, boats, planes, 
combs, marbles, penknives, paintbooks, col- 
oring books, crayons, balls, balloons. 


For girls Jumpropes, hair ribbons, hair 
clips, novelty pins, jacks, small scissors, 
paper dolls, small dolls, dresses. 

Now for the actual mailing of the 
package. First call your local post 
office and ask the weight and size limit 
for packages to the country in which 
you are interested, Also, be sure to ask 
about what articles may be prohibited 
from a particular country. For in- 
stance, China does not allow the im- 
portation of toys, games, cosmetics, 
rayon, silk, and nylon, 


Then choose a sturdy carton or 
wooden box, pack it carefully, tie it 
well, and address it plainly in ink 
with the complete address. If the pack- 
age is small, a convenient way to mail 
it is to make a bag of strong un- 


bleached cotton or gunny-sacking to 
fit your cardboard carton, Sew the bag 
shut and write the address right on 
the cloth. The missionary will find a 
useful purpose for the cloth later. 

You will need to fill out a customs 
declaration form at the post office. Do 
not overvalue your parcel. Since pack- 
ages for foreign countries cannot be 
insured, the amount of value cannot 
be reclaimed even if the package is 
lost. Where duty is figured on a per- 
centage basis—sometimes as high as 
75 per cent on certain items—the mis- 
sionary will have to pay the duty on 
whatever price you list. If you are 
sending used clothing or items which 
have been in your possession a year, 
they may be sent as second hand. Some 
countries do not charge duty on items 
wrapped as Christmas gifts. If you are 
sending a gift to an individual mis- 
sionary you may wrap it and label it 
“Christmas gift.” If you are sending 
small items for the natives, do not 
wrap them but mark them “For char- 
itable distribution” and place a mod- 
erate value on them. 

Mail your package in plenty of time. 
Remember it may be several months 
on the way, and besides the mission- 
ary will need to know ahead if she is 
to plan a Christmas for her family. 
Allow at least three months for a par- 
cel to India, Africa, China, or Japan 
and two months for South America. 

And now is the time to start your 
Christmas shopping. Next time you 
are downtown, look around the dime 
store and pick out fifty cents’ worth 
of toys. You will not notice the small 
expense and it will mean a lot to some 
child. Perhaps you could interest your 
Inter-Varsity chapter. 


But by all means don’t forget your 
birthday gift for Christ when you plan 
your Christmas, 
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Htow to strengthen your faith ! 


BY GEORGE MUELLER. This man who disdained asking his fellowmen 
for anything gave this as his secret for getting things from God 


VERY GOOD GIFT and every perfect 
|F gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights, with 
whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning” (James 1:17). As 
the increase of faith is a good gift, it 
must come from God, and therefore 
He ought to be asked for this blessing. 

The following means, 
ought to be used: 


however, 


1. The careful reading of the Word 
of God, combined with meditation on 
it. Through reading of the Word of 
God, the believer becomes more and 
more acquainted with the nature and 
character of God, and thus sees more 
and more, besides His holiness and 
justice, what a kind, loving, gracious, 
merciful, mighty, wise, and faithful 
Being He is, and therefore, in poverty, 
affliction of body, bereavement in his 
family, difficulty in his service, want 
of a situation or employment, he will 
repose upon the ability of God to help 
him, because he has not only learned 
from His Word, that He is of almighty 
power and infinite wisdom, but he has 
also seen instance upon instance in the 
Holy Scriptures in which His al- 
mighty power and infinite wisdom 
have been actually exercised in help- 
ing and delivering His people; and he 
will repose upon the willingness of 
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God to help him, because he has not 
only learned from the Scriptures what 


a kind, good, merciful, gracious, and 
faithful Being God is, but because he 
has also seen in the Word of God how 
in a great variety of instances He has 
proved Himself to be so. And the con- 
sideration of this, if God has become 
known to us through prayer and med- 
itation on His Own Word will lead 
us, in general at least, with a measure 
of confidence to rely upon Him: and 
thus meditation on the Word of God 
will be one special means to strength- 
en our faith. 


2. As with reference to the growth 
of every grace of the Spirit, it is of the 
utmost importance that we seek to 
maintain an upright heart and a good 
conscience, and therefore do not know- 
ingly and habitually indulge in those 
things which are contrary to the mind 
of God, so it is also particularly the 
case with reference to the growth in 
faith. How can I possibly continue to 
act in faith upon God concerning any- 
thing if I am habitually grieving Him 
and seek to detract from the glory and 
honor of Him in whom I profess to 
trust, upon whom I profess to depend? 
All my confidence toward God, all my 
leaning upon Him in the hour of trial 
will be gone if I have a guilty con- 





science and do not seek to put away 
this guilty conscience but still con- 
tinue to do things which are contrary 
to the mind of God . . . Either we trust 
in God and in that case neither trust in 
ourselves, nor in our fellow men, nor 
in circumstances, nor in anything be- 
sides; or we do trust in one or more 
of these and in that case do not trust 
in God. 


3. If we indeed desire our faith to 
be strengthened we should not shrink 
from opportunities where our faith 
may be tried, and therefore through 
the trial be strengthened. In our na- 
tural state we dislike dealing with God 
alone. Through our natural alienation 
from God we shrink from Him and 
from eternal realities. This cleaves to 
us, more or less, even after our regen- 
eration. Hence it is that more or less 
even as believers we have the same 
shrinking from standing with God 
alone—from depending on Him alone 
—from looking to Him alone—and yet 
this is the very position in which we 
ought to be if we wish our faith to be 
strengthened. The more I am in a 
position to be tried in faith with refer- 
ence to my body, my family, my ser- 
vice for the Lord, my business, etc., 
the more I shall have the opportunity 
of seeing God’s help and deliverance; 
and every fresh instance in which He 
helps and delivers me, will tend to- 
ward the increase of my faith. On this 
account, therefore, the believer should 


not shrink from situations, positions, 


circumstances in which his faith may 
be tried; but should cheerfully em- 
brace them as opportunities where he 
may see the hand of God stretched out 
on his behalf to help and deliver him, 


and whereby he may thus have his 


faith strengthened. 


4. The last important point for the 
strengthening of our faith is that we 
let God work for us when the hour 
of the trial of our faith comes, and 
do not work a deliverance of our own. 
Wherever God has given faith it is 
given among other reasons for the very 
purpose of being tried. Yea, however 
weak our faith may be, God will try 
it; only with this restriction, that as 
in every way He leads on gently, grad- 
ually, patiently, so also with reference 
to the trial of our faith, At first our 
faith will be tried very little in com- 
parison with what it may be after- 
wards; for God never lays more upon 
us than He is willing to enable us to 
bear. Now when the trial of faith 
comes, we are naturally inclined to 
distrust God and to trust rather in our- 
selves, or in our friends, or in circum- 
stances. We will rather work a deliv- 
erance of our own somehow or other, 
than simply look to God and wait for 
His help. But if we do not patiently 
wait for God’s help, if we work a de- 
liverance of our own, then at the next 
trial of our faith it will be thus again, 
we shall be inclined to deliver our- 
selves; and thus with every fresh 
instance of that kind, our faith will 
decrease; whilst on the contrary were 
we to stand still in order to see the 
salvation of God, to see His hand 
stretched out on our behalf, trusting 
in Him alone, then our faith would be 
increased and with every fresh case in 
which the hand of God is stretched 
out on our behalf in the hour of the 
trial of our faith, our faith would be 
increased yet more. Would the believ- 
er therefore have his faith strength- 
ened, he must especially give time to 
God, who tries his faith in order to 
prove to His child in the end, how 
willing He is to help and deliver him 
the moment it is good for him. 
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Recently appointed Instructor in Philosophy of Religion and Systematic 
Theology at Union Theological Seminary, New York City, Mr. Shinn 


reports his view of the religious ideas of college students for The 
Christian Century, well-known journal of Protestant liberalism. Con- 


By Rocer L. SHINN 


HIs ARTICLE is about students. The 
i edna it reflects are the prob- 
lems of our day and our culture. They 
come to a focus in the experience of 
young men and women in the colleges, 
as education leads them into an en- 
larged view of a world which often 
seems to have no place for religion, 
especially for the affirmations of the 
Christian faith. 


In recent months I have visited the 
campuses of several eastern colleges 
and universities, both church-associ- 
ated and secular, of various sizes, some 
in metropolitan centers and some in 
small communities, Everywhere I had 
opportunity to talk with students 
about religious questions. In some 
cases there were discussions in dormi- 
tories and fraternity houses, where 
young folk who ordinarily would not 
turn out for a religious program sat 
down in the lounge or in a friend’s 
room to listen or to ask a few questions. 
Sometimes in an hour enough would 
happen to make me smile several 
times, wonder in perplexity, feel alter- 
nately hopeful and baffled—and per- 
haps offer a prayer for the church in 
its task today. 


servatives will do well to study the attitude here expressed. 


Confusion in the colleges 


The discussions of today are ob- 
viously not those of five or ten years 
ago. Yet there is more likeness than 
one might expect. College life is usual- 
ly happy and somewhat artificial, and 
despite the presence on the campus of 
throngs of veterans with their worldly 
wisdom the worst problems of a dis- 
ordered society are not pressing. Most 
of the students betray signs of uneasi- 
ness, of questioning the familiar as- 
sumptions of American society, of 
doubts about the future. But these stay 
pretty well in the background. 

If technology no longer gives assur- 
ance of the salvation of the world, it 
is more than ever the way to earn a 
good living; so students take their en- 
gineering courses seriously, and only 
as a side line -do they puzzle about the 
vague problems of the future. When 
directly confronted with the fact that 
technological progress can always be 
used for either beneficial or harmful 
purposes, they acknowledge it and re- 
spond variously. Many share the con- 
fidence of some of. our senators that 
whatever happens the United States 
will somehow keep a few jumps ahead 
of everyone else, and that as long as 
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we have a jump on the world, things 
will turn out all right. If one expresses 
doubt about this proposition, some will 
reply with an air of assurance that 
the social sciences will catch up with 
technology and will show the way to 
a solution of our problems, Or some- 
times one hears the old idea, that man 
is still young on this planet and that, 
though he is not very good at taking 
care of himself, the evolutionary pro- 
cess will do it for him. 

Frequently a lurking doubt under- 
mines the surface confidence of these 
answers. When this is brought into 
the open, the response is defeatism— 
not a hopelessness that issues in dark 
despair, but a mild pragmatic defeat- 
ism that turns from the insoluble prob- 
lems of the world back to the imme- 
diate question of getting ready to earn 
a living. Maybe doubtfulness is the 
only possible response to the problems 
confronting Secretary Marshall or the 
President; but anyone can get busy 
preparing for a job, and that is prob- 
ably more important anyway. 

One other attitude should be noted. 
Among rather limited groups of stu- 
dents, usually in energetic Christian 
or socially radical groups, there is a 
real conviction that answers are at 
hand for our most serious problems. 
Among secular groups under Commu- 
nist influence, the answers are always 
easy. Christian groups are not quite so 
doctrinaire. Their viewpoint is likely 
to be that if their Christian program 
could be incorporated into the policies 
of statesmen, the outcome would be 
sure. This confident willingness to 
meet urgent issues directly comes as 
a breath of fresh air amid the more 
complacent or futile attitudes of the 
majority, The question is whether it 
reckons with the real difficulties. In- 
terestingly enough, despite the revolu- 


tionary historical changes of recent ~ 
years, the strength of this attitude 
seems to correspond roughly to the dis- 
tance from the eastern seaboard. 

Gabriel Nahas, young French physi- 
cian and resistance hero, has observed 
the contrast between American and 
European Christian students at a series 
of conferences in Europe and America. 
Commenting on the national assembly 
of the American Student Christian As- 
sociation Movement last Christmas 
vacation, he says: “When their Chris- 
tian faith was concerned, the members 
of the assembly acknowledged that 
they were human beings and could 
only reach a very proximate truth. ... 
But when world order was concerned, 
the members of the assembly believed 
that they could be absolute in their 
politics, and look for ultimate truth 
and ultimate justice, especially in the 
field of international relations.” If a 
European viewpoint possibly exagger- 
ates this attitude, it can scarcely be 
denied that there is such a tendency 
in American student Christian 
thought. 

This is the situation in which Prot- 
estant Christianity must raise its voice. 
What can it say? 


HE RELIGIOUS illiteracy of Protes- 
- tant youth, so often remarked 
upon by chaplains in the armed forces, 
is very noticeable in the colleges. The 
Protestant church, divided within it- 
self on many issues of social order, of 
theology and of denomination, finds 
it hard to speak clearly to this illiter- 
acy. What is more, there are within 
the very genius of Protestantism ele- 
ments which make it incapable of 
expressing itself in easy formulas, Per- 
haps the problem will be made clearer 
by a comparison with three other 
modes of belief current on the campus. 
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EST OF WHAT you are: How do you spend 
your leisure, be it ten minutes or three 


hours? Test of a wise man: “Reprove not 
a scorner, lest he hate thee: rebuke a wise 
man and he will love thee.” 
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with the more genuinely Protestant 
conception of faith, it is a beautifully 
precise creed, So students defend or 
attack it as if it were Christianity. 
Again and again the question is 
raised, “But if you accept evolution, 
how can you believe anything the 
Bible says?” Or the assertion is made, 
“People figured out these religious ex- 
planations because they didn’t know 
better, but now we know the truth and 
don’t need them.” 

Against these ideas it is not easy to 
express the Protestant conception of 
faith, which is neither a literal accep- 
tance of objective church authority or 
documents, nor a subjective whim, but 
a relationship to God which forms the 
basis for certain statements of truth. 
The traditional language of the church 
is generally useless. On one occasion, 
after trying unsuccessfully for some 
time to get the idea across in terms of 
contemporary experience, I resorted 
almost in desperation to the reformers’ 
insistence that the Christian found the 
truth by reading the Scripture with 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit—not 
by Scripture or Spirit alone. The lan- 
guage seemed to make some impres- 
sion, About ten minutes later, when 
conversation had shifted to another 
subject, someone suddenly asked, 
“What was that again that you read 
the Bible with?” The question was 
asked hopefully, almost as though one 
could get the needed instrument from 
an optician or at the drugstore. 


The problem lies close to the heart 
of the Protestant—and, I would say, 
of the Christian—idea of faith. A sim- 
ilar problem arises in the case of 
ethics; it is always easier to resort to 
an objective, definable legalism than 
to keep alive the motivation of Chris- 
tian love. St. Paul and Martin Luther 
had to face that difficulty repeatedly. 


The modern Protestant speaker at a 
college is frequently asked what the 
church says about the use of contra- 
ceptives in marriage. It is easy to an- 
swer that the Protestant church does 
not pronounce a legalistic answer, and 
students are delighted to hear this; but 
it is much harder to get across the 
Christian idea of family love. 

Such experiences make one under- 
stand why the generations following 
Paul and Luther felt compelled to re- 
sort to an objective legalism, although 
this lost the very core of Christian 
ethics. Likewise with the authority of 
faith: it is so difficult to transmit the 
living reality that one can understand 
why Christians have taken recourse to 
an objective conception of ecclesias- 
tical or scriptural authority; but this, 
like legalism, gives up the essential 
truth for the sake of something more 
tangible. Some students, wanting to 
believe in Christianity, grope for any- 
thing purely objective to guarantee it 
—Eddie Rickenbacker’s sea gull, the 
statement of some scientist or a “proof” 
of God. But this is an evasion of the 
real religious problem, which de- 
mands the commitment of faith and 
knows that not all who have eyes can 
see, 


LTHOUGH the problem of formu- 

lating its essence is inherent in 
Christianity, there are some definite 
things that the church can do, First, 
it can demand certain educational im- 
provement. We cannot expect all col- 
lege teachers to be committed Chris- 
tians. But it is fair to ask that they 
treat religion with the same intellec- 
tual honesty that they (at least theo- 
retically) apply to all other teaching. 
It is no more honest or scholarly to 
compare an intelligent science with 
a juvenile faith than the reverse would 
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be. Many faculty jibes at religion are 
as far from the point as an attack on 
science based on ridicule of medieval 
alchemy would be. Likewise, it is not 
honest or scholarly to elaborate in his- 
tory and philosophy courses the Greek 
and Roman sources of our culture, and 
ignore the Hebrew-Christian. 

Further, we can ask, especially of 
church-related colleges, that they offer 
courses which help students to clarify 
their own beliefs. So far as I have ob- 
served, one seldom finds in the Chris- 
tian college the sheer ignorance and 
stupid misconceptions about Christian 
teachings that prevail in so many 
schools. But too often the “require- 
ment in religion” can be worked off 
with a course in comparative religions 
or in Bible which, while it demands 
some intellectual effort in the way of 
acquiring knowledge, does not make 
the student come to grips with his own 
beliefs or with an intelligent contem- 
porary statement of the Christian 
faith. 

The second group of required im- 
provements is the more immediate re- 
sponsibility of the church. It is not 
educational so much as theological 
and homiletic. The church has not 
done a very satisfactory job in stating 
its faith to the world, and many of the 
sad misconceptions about it are half- 
justified. The task has been under- 


Longfellow could take a worthless sheet 


of paper, write a poem on it and make 
it worth $6,000—that is GENIUS. 

Rockefeller can sign his name to a piece 
of paper and make it worth $1,000,000— 
that is CAPITAL, 

Uncle Sam can take silver, stamp an im- 
print on it and make it worth $1—that is 
MONEY. 

An artist can take a fifty-cent piece of 
canvas, paint a picture on it, and make it 
worth $1,000—that is arr. 

God can take a worthless, sinful life, 
clease it, put His Spirit into it, and make it 
a blessing to humanity—that is sALVATION. 


taken with considerable clarity and 
success by prominent theologians, but 
their thought has not permeated the 
church, Students and faculty alike are 
often astonished to hear that so respec- 
table a representative of Christianity 
as the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
William Temple, stated flatly that 
there are no such things as “revealed 
truths” and infallible pronounce- 
ments; when this is made clear, they 
can often understand when Temple 
goes on to say that there are “truths 
of revelation” —i.e., the human formu- 
lations of the truth involved when God 
confronts man. 

Similarly, the Continental theolo- 
gians most concerned to uphold the 
distinctive character of the Christian 
revelation as opposed to all merely hu- 
man subjectivism, have emphasized 
that revelation is radically different 
from verbal inerrancy or from the pro- 
nouncements of believers. (Emil Brun- 
ner, for instance, makes this strikingly 
clear. Karl Barth seems to be clear in 
his own mind, but apparently has not 
restrained some of his disciples from 
a dangerous tendency to biblical liter- 
alism.) Similar examples may be 
found in nearly all types of influential 
contemporary Protestant theology. 

What has been worked out in the 
theologies of various schools must be 
made clear in the preaching of the 
church. It should not be too difficult to 
make clear that a faith which leads a 
man to heed the call to “deny himself, 
take up his cross, and follow me” is 
neither a mere subjective whim nor 
adherence to literal dogma or scrip- 
ture. A revival of genuine faith will 
not be induced by a clarification of the 
theology preached in the church; but 
in some individuals faith is smothered 
by a false conception of what the 
church teaches. 





Thoughts on wer tona out of bed 


By Margaret W. Taylor 


W: WERE responding to roll call at 
a club meeting in a Christian 
college, the question being, ““What is 
your first thought on awaking in the 
morning?” 

“T wish I could throw the alarm 
clock out.” “I wish my housemother 
would be more generous with the 
heat.” “Today’s the day I’m going to 
meet the big unknown factor in my 
life—in qualitative!” 

Others said the same things with 
variations. Then a girl in the second 
row responded to her name quietly, 
“Maybe Jesus will come today.” 

The secretary paused momentarily, 
no doubt unconsciously engaged in 
self-examination like the rest of us. 
We all secretly wished that the re- 
mainder of the names could be dis- 
pensed with. The rest of the answers 
seemed neither fitting or funny. 

I loved my Lord, too, or thought I 
did, but obviously not like that girl. 
I knew that my first thoughts seldom 
turned to Him, even though through 
half-closed eyes I could see my room- 
mate already kneeling in prayer. Life 
was so full, especially in college, that 
I wasn’t anxious to have Jesus come 
and bring it to an end. While I firmly 
believed. in His personal return, I 
thought of it—if I thought of it at all— 
as a far-off event not occurring during 
my lifetime. And here was a girl who 
said—and you knew instinctively that 
it was true—that she greeted each new 
day with the thought that she might 
see Jesus, her Lover, Whom having 


not seen she loved. 


I know better now that life is full. 
Full of unhappiness, false gaiety, con- 
flicts and suffering—more than it is 
full of the good things which most of 
us as Christians enjoy. It is easier now 
for me to sing “Glad day, glad day. 
Is it the crowning day?” but I pray 
still that my love for my Saviour may 
increase so that I can say anytime, any 
place, “Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” 

If you honestly take time to think 
when consciousness first dawns that 
Jesus may come today—and He may— 
then the day will be different. You 


will be “diligent in business” or in 
studying or in dusting under the bed. 
Farewells to the family will be more 


tender if underneath there is the 
thought that you may be in the pres- 
ence of your Saviour when you next 
meet. You will be ready and willing, 
when prompted by the Spirit, to testify 
concerning your faith. You will find 
it easier to “agree with your adver- 
sary quickly” if you anticipate seeing 
Jesus before you may have another op- 
portunity to see the one you have of- 
fended. 


When night comes you will include 
in your prayers those who found their 
Saviour that day, those for whom He 
tarried another day. And as your head 
nudges the pillow this way and that 
to get it just right, your last thoughts 
will again be of Him Who had no 
place to lay His head. “Maybe Jesus 
will come tonight.” 
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With a new school year soon to get under way, you can’t afford to 
miss your daily Quiet Time. When you have God’s Word as a light 
for today, why grope along on your own? Prayer combined with will 
power will help you form this vital habit. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 1 

INUMBEKS 10 (1) Cunsider the many occa- 
sions Wuen Wwe silver trumpets were sound- 
ed, tor meetings, journeys, expeditions of 
war, reasts ana sacred ceremonies. Who 


blew them? Priests in some instances, 
generals in others? What is the lesson for 
us? Do I listen for an indication from God 
before making any decision as to my courses 
at college, my career, or my life partner? 
(2) Although God had provided the cloud 
by day and the fire by night for protection 
and guidance, Moses now asks his brother- 
in-law to come and act as their guide (v. 
31). What tendency does this represent in 
our lives? (3) Note God’s answering grace 
and condescension (v. 33)—the ark going 
“before” the camp rather than in the midst 
(2:17). Why? With this chap, cp. Ps. 32:8. 
Do I believe this promise enough to live by 
it? 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 

Psatm 68 (1) Observe the occasion of this 
Psalm. V. 1 repeats Num. 10:35. Cp. v. 
25 with I Chron. 15, esp. vv. 16 & 28. (2) 
How was this to affect other nations (vv. 
11, 24, 29, 30, 32)? What was the secret 
of this influence (v. 29)? What is the spiri- 
tual lesson? Cp. Ezek. 36:23. (3) With v. 
18 read Eph. 4:8. By virtue of this atoning 
death Christ has received gifts to give to 
men, even to those who were once rebel- 
lious like ourselves. Note v. 35. Would 
others so describe my God because they 
see me in possession of such gifts? 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3 

MarrHew 1 (1) Observe the genealogy 
here is traced through Joseph, the husband 
of Mary. The following verses show clear- 
ly how, according to Jewish laws of adop- 
tion, Jesus was received into the family of 
Joseph and named by him (vv. 21, 25), 
thus legally becoming his heir. (2) The 
name Jesus was an ordinary Jewish name, 
the Greek equivalent of Joshua. In this 
Child alone was its meaning fully realized 
—Jehovah saves. Was it political deliver- 
ance He came to bring? Do I look to Him 
for anything less than the kind of deliver- 
ance He came to give? (3) Consider what 
was involved for the Lord to become Im- 
manuel, to dwell in human form among 
men. See Phil. 2:5-8. God grant me a deep- 
er understanding of these names so that I 
may confirm the truth of Ps. 9:10. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 

MatTrHEew 2:1-12 (1) Why was Herod 
troubled when he heard of Christ’s birth? 
Contrast his reaction with that of the wise 
men (v. 10). Are not these two attitudes 
manifested whenever Christ enters the 
heart of an individual? (2) For what pur- 
pose, according to Micah’s prophecy (v. 
6) was Christ born? Cp. John 18:37. Is He 
the ruler of my heart? (3) Because Mat- 
thew’s gospel presents the Lord Jesus as 
Israel’s king, it is fitting that worship and 
obeisance are offered Him at the very out- 
set of His life and from no mean person- 
ages. What may I learn from these wise 
men as to the meaning of worship? 





FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 

MATTHEW 2:13-23 (1) Study the character 
of the man whom God chose to care for 
Mary and the infant Jesus. Did he live by 
faith or by sight? By which do I? (2) Ob- 
serve in this chapter the immediate, syste- 
matic (vv. 7, 8) and violent opposition to 
the Saviour. On what grounds? Soin the 
spiritual life of a believer when Christ is 
accorded His rightful supremacy, then we 
may expect opposition. (3) Three times the 
word “fulfil” is used. In what connection? 
How does this illustrate Christ’s life pur- 
pose? Read Matt. 3:15 and 5:17. What does 
God desire to be fulfilled in my life? See 
Rom . 8:4, & Eph. 2:10. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6 

MartrHew 3 (1) What is the necessary ac- 
companiment to true repentance? What 
truths are set forth in the metaphors of 
“wheat” and “chaff” (v. 12)? Cp. Ps. 1:4. 
Is there a middle position? (2) In His bap- 
tism the Lord Jesus identified Himself with 
sinful man, and in His anointing with the 
Holy Spirit we learn that He lived His life 
on earth by means of the same power avail- 
able to us. (3) Three times God expressed 
divine pleasure in His Son, here at the com- 
mencement of His ministry, again at His 
transfiguration as He set His face toward 
the cross (Luke 9:35, 51), and in Jerusalem 
under the very shadow of the cross (John 
12:23-28). How only can I please God? See 
Rom. 8:8, 9. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 7 

MatTHEW 4:1-11 (1) The first recorded 
acts of Christ’s ministry are His baptism 
with the Holy Spirit and His encounter 
with Satan. Imagine as you read that you 
have never before heard of Christ. What 
impression do these facts leave? (2) Jesus 
Christ “was in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin.” What three ave- 
nues of temptation does Satan use to tempt 
a man? Read I oJhn 2:16 & Gen. 3:6. (3) 
How did Christ overcome temptation? Is 
that way open to me? Do I know how to 
wield the sword of the Spirit (Eph. 6:17)? 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 8 

MatTrHEw 4:12-25 (1) Historically the 
northern section of Palestine by close con- 
tact with surrounding nations had never ad- 
hered as closely to the worship of God as 


Judaea, and so was scoffingly termed Gali- 
lee of the Gentiles (v. 15). Why did Christ 
choose this area first for His ministry (v. 
16)? Will a like motive guide me as to the 
sphere of my service? (2) When the Lord 
calls a man to serve Him, is previous train- 
ing wasted? Note (v. 19) how He lifts a 
man’s capability into a higher realm. Note 
the order of Christ’s activities (v. 23). What 
is the important lesson for every mission- 
ary? 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9 

MatrHew 5:1-20 (1) Are the classes of 
people described in the Beatitudes those 
whom men normally count successful? Does 
true happiness depend on possession, ac- 
complishments, or character? (2) What is 
the function of salt and of light? Does my 
life have a spiritual tang about it? (3) What 
is the necessary prerequisite for those who 
would teach spiritual truths to others? 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 

MATTHEW 5:21-48 (1) What five examples 
did Christ use to illustrate His meaning 
of the righteousness which exceeds even the 
strictest observance of the law (v. 20)? (2) 
What do the repeated words “But I say 
unto you” teach us concerning Christ Him- 
self? Cp. 28:18. (3) What is the chief 
respect in which we should show ourselves 
to be the children of our Heavenly Father? 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 

MartrHew 6:1-18 (1) In what three spheres 
is man’s relationship to God most clearly 
seen (vv. 3, 6,17)? What wrong motive will 
rob these acts of all spiritual value? (2) Am 
I anxious for others to know how much I 
contribute to missions or how long I spend 
each day in prayer or what I am giving up 
to be a Christian? What legitimate spirit- 
ual motive should impel me and how will 
this affect the manner of my devotions? 
(3) The thought of our heavenly Father 
pervades Christ’s words. Note each refer- 
ence. Does this consciousness predominate 
my thinking? 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 

MatrHew 6:19-34. (1) From what view- 
point do I look upon material possessions? 
Is my eye distorted or have I unified vision 
(vv. 22, 23)? With v. 20 cp. 19:21. (2) 
“Take no thought” in vv. 25, 27, 28, 31, 34 
is more correctly rendered “be not anxious.” 
This is a command, not a piece of advice. 
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(3) What dominating life motive does the 
Lord Jesus implant in His followers to re- 
place the natural urge for acquisition? 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13 

Marruew 7:1-14 (1) What attitude is for- 
bidden in v. 1, and what attitude urged in 
v. 5? The secret of the power to obey these 
commands is given in v. 7. Have I ever 
really sought God to free me from a critical 
spirit and to give me instead a holy discern- 
ment in spiritual things? (2) What is the 
significance of “therefore” of v. 12? Can 
man unaided obey the Golden Rule? (3) 
Note the contrasts of vv. 13, 14, particularly 
as regards the two destinations, What an- 
swer is here provided for those tempted to 
wonder whether the gospel of Christ is the 
only way of salvation since so few accept it? 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 14 

MarrHew 7:15-29 (1) What is the criterion 
by which one can distinguish the reality 
of a man’s Christian profession? This is the 
theme of James’ epistle—see 2:18, 26. (2) 


What is the outstanding emphasis of this 
last section of Christ’s sermon? (3) How is 
this illustrated by the parable of the houses? 
Wherein lies the point of difference—in 


the men, the materials, or the foundation? 
Am I building upon a sure foundation? 
Read and meditate on II Tim. 2:19. 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 15 

Matruew 8:1-17 (1) The multitudes were 
now conscious of the Lord Jesus’ authority 
in teaching. In what other ways does He 
here demonstrate that kingly authority? 
(2) Compare the three miracles, noting 
that Christ met the need of a leper who 
asked healing for himself, of a Roman who 
asked healing for another, and of a woman 
for whom no one made request. All three 
would be deemed unworthy of notice by 
the average Jew. What lesson can I learn 
from the example of each one? Note esp. 
v. 15. (3) Is there any case too hard for the 
Lord (v. 16)? What principle must be at 
work before the Lord can heal (v. 13)? 
What did it cost Him? 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16 

Martruew 8:18-34 (1) Does the possibility 
of “no certain dwelling-place” (I Cor. 4:11) 
make me hesitate to follow the Master? (2) 
The expression of v. 21 is an oriental one, 
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implying not that the father was already 
dead, but the reluctance of the son to leave 
his father as long as he lived. (3) The ex- 
perience of v. 24 often follows the decision 
of v. 23. Why? Should trouble make me 
doubt the Lord’s guiding care? (4) Con- 
trast the reactions to the display of Christ’s 
power in the natural and spiritual realms 
(vv. 27, 34). 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17 

MatrHew 9g:1-17 (1) Why did Christ per- 
form miracles? Why this one? Which did 
He consider of greatest importance—His 
teaching or His miracles? See John 14:11. 
(2) In what two further realms does the 
Lord reveal His power (vv. 1-8)? Have I 
let Him demonstrate that power in my life? 
Read I Jn. 2:12 and II Cor. 10:5b. (3) What 
positions must I take if I would have the 
Lord as my physician and bridegroom? The 
new cloth and the new wine both refer to 
the good news of the gospel which does not 
merely amend human nature nor improve 
its content. What then is its effect on man? 
See II Cor. 5:17 & Eph. 4:22-24. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18 

MatrHew 9g:18-34 (1) What evidences are 
there that Jesus did not seek publicity for 
Himself through His miracles? What in- 
junctions of ch. 6 are fulfilled in this atti- 
tude? (2) Why did Christ ask the question 
of v. 28? Consider vv. 18, 21, 22, 29 in the 
light of Mark 6:5, 6. How are spiritual 
blessings regulated? (3) Did the Great 
Physician treat His patients each alike and 
as just another case? Note the indications 
of His personal contact and kindliness. Do 
I have such warmth of human sympathy 
for those whom God would have me help 
spiritually? 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 19 

MatrHew 9:35-10:15 (1) What should al- 
ways be the prime motive of missions? Cp. 
v. 36 with II Cor. 5:14. (2) Before the Lord 
calls a servant to “go” (10:6) what does He 
ask Him to do (9:38)? (3) How does a fol- 
lower of Christ receive spiritual power? 
(4) What principle is involved in v. 15? 
What increases my responsibility? 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20 

MatrHew 10:16-42 (1) How are the fol- 
lowers of Christ to conduct themselves to- 
ward those who oppose them? With an 





ostrich-like attitude of indifference or one 
of mere long-suffering patience? (2) How 
do vv. 32, 33 sum up the message of this 
passage? What is one reason why Christians 
are allowed to come into conflict with 
authorities? (3) What motivating power 
will enable me not only to endure perse- 
cution at the hands of others but also to 
deny the natural self-seeking of my own 
heart? Cp, II Cor. 5:14, 15. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 

MatrHew 11:1-19 (1) Where did John 
turn in perplexity—to men for their ideas 
or straight to the Lord Himself? Where do 
I? (2) Study the Lord’s method of answer- 
ing a man’s sincere doubts, noting especial- 
ly Luke 7:20-22. How can I help convince 
others of the reality of the Christian experi- 
ence? (3) Why has the weakest member of 
the kingdom of heaven an advantage over 
John the Baptist? See Col. 1:26, 27. Do I 
thank God for the unique privilege of being 
born in this age of grace? Study Eph. 3:5, 
6 & I Pet. 1:10-12, 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 

Matruew 11:20-30 (1) Does violent death 
and destruction complete the divine reckon- 
ing for sin against those individuals or 
cities who refuse to believe in Christ? Cp. 
Heb. 9:27. (2) Notice the significance of 
“at that time” in v. 25. Have I learned to 
praise God even in the face of discourage- 
ment (11:6), unreasonableness (11:18,19) 
and apathy (11:20)? (3) Study the Savi- 
our’s invitation in close connection with 
the last statement of v. 27. What is taught 
concerning the sovereignty of God and the 
free will of man? What is the invitation’s 
scope, promise, and assurance? 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 

MATTHEW 12:1-21 (1) What declaration 
of Christ’s authority so greatly incensed the 
Pharisees (v. 14.)? Note the illustrations He 
chose to exonerate His disciples (vv. 3-5). 
What are the implications in reference to 
Himself? (2) What revelation of the heart 
of God is given here by the words and 
works of His Son? Read v. 7 with Micah 
6:6-8. How did the Pharisees fail to show 
mercy (vv. 1, 2)? (3) Of how much value 
(v. 12) am I in God’s eyes? Cp. 6:26; 10:31 
& I Pet. 1:18, 19. 


every Coe rerTa one 


After you have finished answering each 
day’s specific questions, review by answer- 
ing these important queries: 

1. Is there any example for me to seek to 
follow by God’s help? 

2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or to 
forsake? 


4. Is there a promise for me to claim; if 
so, what are its conditions? 


5. What does this passage teach me (by 
illustration or statement) about Jesus 
Christ, God, myself, His will for my life? 


6. Is there something in this passage 


which should be my prayer for today? 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER, 24 

MatrHEew 12:22-37 (1) How did Christ 
bind the strong man Satan (v. 29)? See 
Heb. 2:14, 15. (2) What is the Lord’s own 
demarcation line dividing all mankind into 
one of two classes? Do I look upon life in 
terms of cooperating with Christ in gather- 
ing in those for whom He died? (3) When 
the Holy Spirit acts in power, the kingdom 
of God is presented (v. 28). But men who 
reject this kingdom are rejecting the Spirit 
and cutting themselves off from His power 
to convict them of sin. Jesus Christ bore all 
our iniquities. What is the only sin then 
that can hinder forgiveness? 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 

MatTTHEW 12:38-50 (1) Why were the 
scribes and Pharisees seeking a sign? See 
vv. 14, 24. How did they react to the many 
signs He had already given? (2) For the 
genuine salvation of any individual, what 
is needed besides a negative deliverance 
from the powers of evil (v. 44)? Think of 
friends who fancy they are saved by con- 
fessing their sins and resolving to put them 
out of their lives. Note significance of 
“empty,” and cp. Rom. 8:gb. (3) Upon 
what basis will Christ recognize me as be- 
ing closely related to Him? Cp. 7:21 & 
John 15:14. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 

MATTHEW 13:1-23 (1) The key to the 
parable of the sower is in the distinction 
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between “hearing” and “understanding.” 
What condition makes a man vulnerable to 
the depredations of the wicked one (v. 19) ? 
What conditions precede fruitbearing (v. 
23)? How often do I pray for spiritual un- 
derstanding? See Ps. 119:27, 34, 73, 125, 
169. (2) If a man hardens his heart, shuts 
his ears and closes his eyes to the truth, 
what is the awful spiritual result? See the 
historic result for Judaism—Acts 28: 25-28. 
(3) Study the hindrances to spiritual 
growth. Have I a hidden root supplying me 
with strength enough to resist every out- 
side pressue? See Col. 2:7. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 27 

MatTTHEW 13:24-43 (1) How does the 
parable of the tares account for the presence 


of evil in a world belonging to God? Note 
Christ’s interpretation of the good seed and 
the tares. Why are the tares allowed to re- 
main in the kingdom (v. 41)? (2) In 
Scripture is leaven used as a figure of good 


or evil? See Luke 12:1; I Cor. 5:6-8 & 
Lev. 2:11. It would seem that the two par- 
ables of the mustard seed and the leaven 
together indicate the great expansion of 
the kingdom of heaven even to the inclusion 
of influences not wholly good. What do 
birds represent in 13:4. When does the 
purging of the kingdom take place (v. 39)? 


NEXT MONTH 


What shall 7 say? 


If you have never felt tongue-tied or ig- 
norant when you tried to witness of Christ 
to a college friend, perhaps you can afford 
to miss Don James’ article “You Can Tell 
Them” in next month’s HIS. That is, unless 
you haven't tried to witness at all lately! 


(3) Meanwhile am I allowing my Father 
to purge me daily so that in that day I may 
shine as the sun? Cp. Jn. 15:2. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 

MatTTHew 13:44-58 (1) Who is the man 
who for the joy set before him, sold all that 
he had for the treasure he deemed pre- 
cious? See I Cor, 6:20 & II Pet. 2:1b. There 
is a sense too in which this may be applied 
to the believer who is often counselled in 
the O. T. to buy wisdom, but God’s gifts are 
without price (Isa. 55:1). We could never 
pay the rightful price. (2) What is the 
main point of the parable of the net? (3) 
Study the parable in v. 52. As I increase 
in the knowledge of God’s word, do I ap- 
propriately share that treasure with others? 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 


‘MatTTHEW 14:1-21 (1) What influences led 


Herod first to put John in prison and then 
to keep him alive? Why in the end did he 
put him to death? Are my actions thus 
motivated? Cp. Prov. 29:25. (2) Is it wrong 
to desire quietness and solitude when called 
upon to face grief (v. 13)? But note how the 
Saviour met those who disturbed His plans 
for quiet. Cp. Mark 6:31-34. (3) What 
method did the Lord Jesus choose for dis- 
tributing the food to the multitudes (v. 19) ? 
Is there a lesson here for me? Read I Cor. 
3:9a. 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 

MatTrHEW 14:22-36 (1) Notice how the 
Lord, after previous interruptions, made 
time for quiet communion with God (v. 
23). (2) Why did the disciples maintain a 
course against the wind (vv. 24, 22)? Have 
I ever found myself in a desperate situation 
simply because I sought to obey the Lord? 
And what was the result (v. 33)? (3) 
Where was Peter looking when he began 
to sink? Is Heb, 12:2 the goal of your eyes? 








